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The Road Runs Forward 


The roads of France ran forward, 
The roads of France ran white, 

While we who hiked their many miles 
Went forward in the night. 





The roads of France we wakened, 
Their moonlit miles along, 

With “Hinky Dink" and “Parlee Vous?" 
By columns rife with song. 


The roads of France ran forward, 
To Belleau, to the Meuse; 

And so our hobnails followed them, 
A war to win or lose. 





So do we all remember, 

Who lived, worked, fought with men— 
The roads of France ran forward 

As they shall run again. 


Steuart M. Emery 


DECEMBER. 1942 


































EASILY INSTALLED . . . The Speed Warden 
fits on your accelerator and is set at desired 
cruising speed ... 30 or 35 miles. It reminds 
you not to “step on it” in starting . . . gets 
you off to even starts without grinding off 
precious rubber and without wasting gas. 


NO SPEEDOMETER WATCHING ... At your 
set speed, the base of the Speed Warden 
comes in contact with the floor board, as 
shown. This reminds you when you reach the 
limit, and provides a steady rest for your 
foot while cruising at that speed. 





NOT ORDINARY GOVERNOR . . . The Speed 
Warden doesn't lock speed. If you need full 
engine power for hill climbing or emer- 
gencies, you exert extra foot pressure— 
then accelerator can go down all the way, 
comes up when you release extra pressure, 
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Installed for you 
if you wish for a 
small charge 


The New B.F Goodrich 





Speed, Warden: 


Reminds You When You R& 
Saves Rubber, Gives Yo 


Stee Office of Defense Transportation has 
spoken. From now on speeds of over 35 
M.P.H. are against the interest of America, and, 
therefore, against the law. And now, when you 
need it most, the B. F. Goodrich Company offers 
another great contribution to the war effort, 
this new Speed Warden to remind you when 
you reach 35 ...to help you save your tires... 
to prevent gas-consuming “jack-rabbit” starts 
so you Can get more miles from your gasoline. 
Easily installed, in a few minutes, this timely 
device fits on your accelerator and is set at your 
desired speed. You drive up to that speed like 
you do now. Then, it warns you with extra pres- 
sure against your foot. But, it’s not an ordi- 
nary governor. It doesn’t lock your speed. You 
have full engine power for hill climb- 
ing or emergencies. Stop at your 
nearest B. F. Goodrich Silvertown 
Store or dealer. Get this guardian 
against unconsciously breaking the 
law ... on your car. You'll save the 
small price of $1.00 (plus installation 
charge) very quickly with the extra 
miles you get from your gasoline. 


each 35 m.p-h. 
y More Miles from Your Go 








WHAT THE NEW WARTIME 
SPEED LAW IS AND MEANS! 


The new 35 M.P.H. speed limit was 
ordered by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. It is now Federal law 
under the Second War Powers Act. 
State Legislatures are passing sup- 
plementary laws to assure nation- 
wide enforcement. In addition to drastic 
municipal and state penalties, the 
Federal Government has reserved the 
right to prosecute violators. This can 
mean loss of your gasoline ration book. 
It can mean heavy fines, and even 
severe prison sentences for violato 
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The Message Center 


O THE best of our knowledge and 
belief, as the cant saying has it, we 
have met Major A. L. Boyce, U. S. A. 
Retired, only once. We know about the 
great work he did in the First World 


‘ War drilling thousands of young men in 


preparation for their entering the uni- 
formed services, and we know, through 





Read It Wasn’t Answered, a his- 
torical document. On page 56 











Paul Brown and John Redington, who 
wrote Let’s Train Them for our July, 
1942, issue, that he is doing the same 
thing in this war. And right before us 
as we write is a postal card that reads: 
“FREE MILITARY NIGHT SCHOOL 
“Conducted by Boyce’s Tigers 

From 6:30 to 9:30 P. M. 

“For men who are ambitious to become 
army officers. Meets every Tuesday and 
Thursday night at Public School 179, 140 
West 1o2nd St., New York City. 

“Without cost or obligation young 
men can here learn in advance of in- 
duction the new infantry drill and so fit 
themselves for rapid promotion when 
called up. 

“Sponsored by Tiger Post American 
Legion and directed by Major A. L. 
Boyce, Boss Tiger.” 

Dr. Boyce is thus seen to be one of 
those too rare people who go right 
ahead doing a job they regard as neces- 
sary, whether anybody else wants te 

(Continued on page 48) 
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It’s good to know there 


are some things which 


the pressures of war 


have not changed, and 
one of them is 


O11 
GRAND-DAD 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 


It comes to you with 
the same high quality 
that made this fine 
whiskey Head of the 
Bourbon Family. 





KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF 


Copyright 1942, National Distillers Products Corporation, N. Y. 
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What more can we do to help win the war . . . how else 
can we help to provide our soldiers and sailors and those 
of the Allied Nations with what they need for victory? 


That, we hold, is the only attitude in which those of us not 
privileged to wear the uniform can approach the war 
effort. Peacetime pursuits and practices ... previous tradi- 
tions, prerogatives and reputations . . . personal prefer- 
ences and ambitions a// shrink to insignificance in light 
of the words, “What more can we do to help win the war?” 
Nothing else counts. 

Here at Pontiac that attitude has caused a major change 
in our operating policy. Back when we were building 
automobiles we were the “prime contractor.” We “spread 
the work” among many subcontractors large and small— 
each an anonymous specialist in some manufacturing field. 

, Then came the Defense Program. Our first assignment, 
undertaken months before Pearl Harbor, was the building 
of Oerlikon automatic anti-aircraft cannon. With the 
splendid cooperation of over 300 subcontractors on this 


one job alone, peak production was attained eleven 
months ahead of schedule. 

After December 7th, two additional major assignments 
were quickly assumed . . . the volume production of 
Ge and of Bofors 40 mm. automatic field 
guns. 

Hardly had these gigantic and complex problems of 
plant conversion, re-tooling and personnel training gotten 
under way when . . . “What more could we do to help 
win the war?” 


We could help by becoming SUBCONTRACTORS on 
three important projects: building huge components 
for @i-ton high-speed tanks... supplying vital mechan- 
isms for army GEE and producing GEE sets of =! 
inner-engine assemblies a month. 


And today, as these words are being written, thousands of 
Pontiac men and women are devoting their full and 
exclusive efforts to speeding the progress of our sub 
contracting operations alone. 


Seeking to evate fully in the war effort, Pontiat 
hoc solousorlly comired i 


ly censored this advertisement. 


ca VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS P ONTIAC DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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M. McFARLAND is the 
Chaplain of Norman- 

Barnes Post of Covington, Ken- 
tucky, and in the course of his 
oficial! duties visits the hospitals 
to call on the sick and afflicted 
comrades. Recently, when one 
of the Post members became ill, 
the chaplain made his usual visit 
and tender of services. He asked 
the sick man if he wanted fruit, 
cigarettes, or other little com- 
forts. 

“No,” said the patient, “I 
don’t smoke and the hospital 
furnishes all the fruit I need.” 
“But,” insisted the chaplain, 
‘Isn’t there something you 
want?” 

“Tl say there is,” bellowed 
the comrade. “I want to get the 
hell out of here!” 


HAT would a radio 

commentator do with a 
name like Naromiyocknowhu- 
sunkatankshunk Brook?” asks 
Chaplain Norman S. Howell of 
R. A. Storrs Post, Cheshire, 
Connecticut. It is the name of 
asmall stream in that State. 


es A. J. DOWD 
of Java-Selby Post, Java, 
South Dakota, avers that Diog- 
enes, while making his rounds, 

























se met a World War veteran. 
‘ “What were you in the last 
war?” he asked. 
“A private,” sighed the old 
eleven § soldier. 
Diogenes blew out his lantern 
ments § 2nd went home. 
oe HEN the 39th Engineers were 
at Camp Marcy in France, just 
of after the Armistice, writes Dayre Wil- 
=m liams of Tabor, Iowa, the men were 
gotten & billeted in ‘tar-paper shacks. The bar- 
> help racks were numbered and so were the 
bunks. One night as Williams was re- 
>S on & ‘uming to his quarters he met a soldier 
neil who had had a large evening. Asked if 
he needed help, the soldier said he 
>han- me P, . 
wanted to go home. “Just put me in 
oe Go 14, stall 156,” he said. 
ds of PRECOCIOUS five-year-old was 
! and taken to the hospital to see a new 
sub- | “by brother. After sizing up the new 
member of the household, he asked 
Where he came from and how much he 
Pontiac 7~ 





“I got him at the hospital,” explained 
the mother, “and he cost $300.” 

“Gee-mi-nee!” whistled the youngster. 
“No hair, no teeth, can’t walk and can’t 
talk! Boy, did you get gypped!” 
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Gooding (Idaho) Post is responsible 
for this one. He was at a vet hospital in 
the same ward with a close-mouthed 
cld Marine. The old-timer made a fine 
art of minding his own affairs. One 
morning the ward surgeon came in and 
found him engrossed in a game of soli- 
taire. He watched the progress of the 






































Ozark Hill-Billy: "Honest, Sarge, | 
never dreamed the thing was loaded!" 


game a few minutes and noticed an 
overlooked play. “Can’t you play this 
one on that one?” he suggested, pointing 
out the cards. 

“Unhuh,” responded 
without looking up. 

“Quite a game, isn’t it,” persisted the 
doctor. 

A long silence. Then a grudging 
“Unhuh” came in response. “Fact is,” 
continued the Marine, “a man should 
never go out on the desert without a 
pack of cards. Might get lost.” 

“Well, well,” warmed up the surgeon, 
“a pack of cards wouldn’t be of much 
help.” 

“Yep, it would,” explained the Leath- 
erneck. “If you ever get lost, don’t get 
panicky. Just set down and deal a lay 
of solitaire. It won't be two minutes 
until some son-of-a-gun comes along and 
says: ‘Can’t you play this one on that 
one?’ ” 


the old-timer 


EORGE E. CALVERT, charter 
member of Oklahoma City Post, 








EGIONNAIRE FRED CRAIG of 





checked his sector when acting as an 
air raid warden, 

A family moved in the neighborhood 
and he went back over the area. “They’re 
just an average family,” a neighbor as- 
sured him. “Man, wife and three boys. 
The boys take the family automobile 
and leave the old man the lawn 
mower.” 





” HEN the men of 

the 45-64 age brack- 
et came to be registered for 
selective service,” chuckles 
Legionnaire Robert Wynne 
of Eastman, Georgia, “an 
old chap just under the age 
limit came in to sign on the 
dotted line. Friends teased 
him about being called to 
figitt. ‘I shore ain’t goin’ to 
valentine,’ he assured them. 
‘If'n they get me in that 
Ahmy they’re goin’ to have 
to concrete me!’” 



















HIS snappy come-back 
by a patriotic Boy Scout 
pleased Legionnaire William 
J. Richardson of Springfield 
(Massachusetts) Post. Some 
Scouts collecting scrap hap- 
pened to park a truck so 
that it blocked a local bus. 
“Hey, you kids!” shouted 
the bus driver, “Get that 
truck out of the way. I’ve 
got a lot of people here 
who want to get home!” 
“Listen, mister,” called 
back one of the Boy Scouts, 
“T’ve got two brothers fight- 
ing overseas. They want to 
get home, too.” 


HE war was over. A 

veteran came home with 
a very tired body and a 
slight limp. Everyone made 
a fuss over him, then he 
saw the fellow who had 
stolen his girl while he was 
away. “Just like a custard 
pie,” he mused. “Yellow all 
through and not enough 
crust to go over the top.” 


“I told you not to sit under the apple 


tree with anyone else but me. 
5 











Every man who makes 
the grade by coming up 
through the Officer Can- 
didate School has had 
to prove right up to the 
hilt that he has the stuff 






) epeegyr the millions of men swept into uniform by the draft, 
the Army has had to find 100,000 officers this year. Before 
it is through with this war, it may have to find 500,000. 

The draftees look pretty much alike and behave pretty much 





The officer candidates go throu: 
motions just as we did away 
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Illustrated by 
WILL GRAVEN 









Was he ever, for in- 
stance, the captain 
of a basketball team? 







the same when they first stand awkwardly on the drill 
ground. Two out of five show by the Army classification test 
that they have high intelligence. About one half of these 
will make officers—able to make quick, clear decisions, act 
on them forcefully, exercise initiative, inspire confidence and 
loyalty. 

The problem is to find these potential leaders of men, 
develop their latent traits of leadership, give them the neces- 
sary technical training, and do all this in a desperate hurry. 

The Army is doing the job, and doing it well. Its agency 
for this most important of its tasks is the Officer Candidate 
School, of which there are eighteen. Others are located over- 
seas. Every day, hundreds of new candidates are enrolled, 
all from the enlisted personnel. At the end of the three 
months’ course, those who graduate become second lieu- 
tenants. 

By War Department orders, every officer commanding 
troops is on the look-out for candidates. A major general 
stopped his staff car to talk with a squad of infantry that 
was resting at the side of the road. He asked them what 
they were supposed to be doing there. One private really 
knew. He’d been keeping his eyes open and asking questions. 
He had some comprehension of the specific problem of the 
maneuver and the part that his company and his regiment 
were intended to take in it. Within two weeks he was en- 
rolled in a Candidate School. 

A major was boasting about the sergeant who did his 
paper work: “He’s a wonder. You don’t have to tell him 
everything—just give him a general idea and he'll get the 
job done. I couldn’t get along without him.” 

“T think you're going to have to,” said the Colonel. “Lé 
me have a talk with your man.” 

Shortly thereafter the sergeant was on his way to O.C.S. 

Of 200 men under a company commander, 20 ought to be 
candidate material. It’s up to the commander to find them. 
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If he doesn’t find them he hears from the authorities above. 

So the captain studies the service records and qualification 
cards. He urges his platoon leaders and sergeants to find 
out all they can about their men. He himself talks to all of 
them. He watches them when they are off duty. When they 
play football, he wants to know who has organized the team 
and who is the captain. If a truck runs off the road he sends 
five or six men to put it back. Unobtrusively he watches to 
see which of them takes the lead in getting the job done and 
how the others accept his leadership. 

Whenever he thinks he has found a potential officer he 
advises the man to apply for O.C.S. Sometimes it requires 
urging. Under the new scale of pay, a sergeant does nearly 
as well as a second lieutenant. He sees the commissioned 
officers working overtime and Sundays. He has less re- 
sponsibility all around, and plenty of men don’t want respon- 
sibility. Often the sergeant decides that he’s better off as 
he is. 

Any soldier can apply at any time. His company com- 
mander must forward the application whether he approves 
or not. Then the applicant must pass an examining board of 
officers. Basic requirement for acceptance is completion of 
basic training and passing the Army’s General Classification 
Test with a ratio of 110, a grade which 4o percent of en- 
listed men attain. The board tries to judge whether he will 
be able to acquire the technical knowledge that a mod- 
er officer must have. Even more important, it tries to 
judge whether he is a potential leader. 

The board wants to know not only 
what sort of a job did he have but what 
sort was he aiming at? What did he do 
with his leisure? What did he do in 
school? Was he ever the leader of a 
basketball team, a Sunday school class, 
a group of street kids? If the candidate, 
at the age of ten, organized the smaller 
fry in the block and gave a circus, the 
Army wants to know about it. 

Sometimes the questions seem irrele- 
vant—and are. The examiners are less 
interested in what the young man says 
than how he says it. An answer given 
promptly and in a tone of decision 
always counts favorably. 

One colonel, as soon as the candidate 
enters the board room and comes to at- 
tention, snaps out: “Were you ever drunk?” He says he 
doesn’t care whether the answer is yes or no; he wants to see 
how the man reacts. 

Another colonel, looking over an applicant’s card, remarked, 
“You’re the baby of the family, I see.” 

“The youngest of the family, sir,’ the soldier corrected 
him, quietly, but firmiy. 


Better not hold on to it, Mr. Gable 






The acid test of quizzing 
before the board of officers 
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The day we celebrate, when Uncle Sam 
gets newly-minted second lieutenants 


Besides such rough and ready military psychology, there is 
questioning along more scientific lines. An advisory board of dis- 
tinguished psychologists suggests procedures, recommends ques- 


tions, passes on the value of the 
different tests. 

After the candidate has passed the 
board he goes eventually to a Can- 
didate School. 

Here he has a peculiar status. He 
is now “Mr. Jones,” yet in some re- 
spects he is less privileged than he 
was as “Private Jones.” For instance, 
non-coms can ride him harder. His 
barracks, uniform and food are the 
same as the privates’, but he is denied 
various little indulgences many com- 
manders permit their men. For in- 
stance, the harmless vanity of belt 
and garrison cap and other knick- 
knacks not “strictly G. I.” He does 
escape kitchen duty, but that’s only 
because he has too many other and 


harder things to do. Every private selected as a candidate auto- 
matically is listed on the army rolls as a corporal, but he gets 
none of the corporal’s authority or perquisites, except pay. 
And he is put on a regime of study more strenuous than any 
college ever set up. From reveille at 5:30 A.M. to lights out at 
10 P.M., he is working—hard—physically and mentally. Life is a 
succession of leciures 


drills and field exercises. “Learn by 
doing,” is the Army plan of educa- 
tion. After a lecture on a combat 
problem, the platoon is off for the 
field where the candidates will go 
through the tactical maneuver. May- 
be each will have a turn commanding 
a group. Maybe each will be given a 
map and told to mark on it where 
in his judgment the barbed wire, the 
fox holes, and the machine guns 
should be placed. The platoon will be 
led into a position. Suddenly, the 
officer in charge will say, “Now we’re 
in a hell of a fix. I’ve done something 
I shouldn’t have done. What was it, 
Mr. Smith? Mr. Jones, what should 
be the next command?” 
There is intense concentration in 
class room and on the field. Lively 
(Continued on page 33) 








Reviving a story of 1842 over which you 
grandfather chuckled all through Chris 
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Pineville, Dec. 27th, 1842. 
Mr. Thompson:—Dear Sir— 
Crismus is over, and the thing’s 
ded. You know I told you in 
my last letter I was gwine to 
bring Miss Mary up to the chalk at 
Crismus. Well, I done it, slick as a 
whistle, though it come mighty nigh 
bein a serious undertakin. But I'll tell 
you all about the whol circumstance. 
The fact is, I’s made my mind up 
more’n twenty times to jest go and 
come rite out with the whole bisness; 
but whenever I got whar she was, and 
whenever she looked at me with her 
witchin eyes, and kind o’ blushed at me, 
I always felt sort o’ skeered and fainty, 
and all what I made up to teli her was 
forgot, so I ¢ouldn’t think of it to save 
me. But you’s a married man, Mr. 
Thompson, so I couldn’t tell you noth- 
ing about popin the question, as they 
call it. It’s a might grate favour to ax 
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Joseph went and put in that bag for Mary?" ses she 








By William Tappan Thompson 


of a rite pretty gall, and to people as 
aint used to it, it goes monstrous hard, 
don’t it? They say widders don’t mind it 
no more’n nothin. But I’m makin a 
transgression, as the preacher ses. 
Crismus eve I put on my new suit. and 
shaved my face as slick as a smoothin 
iron, and went over to old Miss Stal- 
linses. As soon as I went into the parler 
whar they was all settin round the fire, 
Miss Carline and Miss Kesiah both 
laughed rite out. 
“There, there,” ses they, “I told you 
so, I knew it would be Joseph.” 
‘“‘What’s I done, Miss Carline,” ses I. 
“You come under little sister’s chicken 
bone, and I do believe she knew you was 
comin when she put it over the dore.” 
“No I didn’t—I didn’t no such thing, 
now,” ses Miss Mary, and her face 


William Tappan Thompson, native of Ohio but Ceorgian by choice, had a distinguished 
cafeet as a mewspaper and magazine editor. His collection of letters called “Major 
+ Jones's Courtship” did more than anything else to assure him a place in Ceorgia 
literature with Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, Sidney Lanier, Joel Chandler Harris, 
. and Frank L. Stanton. The story you read on this page 1s from that Thompson volume 
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blushed red all over. 

“Oh, you needn’t deny it,” ses Miss 
Kesiah, “you ‘long to Joseph now, jest 
as sure as ther’s any charm in chickea 
bones.” 

I knowed that was a first rate chance 
to say something, but the dear little 
creater looked so sorry and kep blushin 
so, I couldn’t say nothin zactly to the 
pint, so I tuck a chair and reached up 
and tuck down the bone and put it in 
my pocket. 

“What are you gwine to do with that 
old bone now, Majer?” ses Miss Mary. 

“I’m gwine to, keep it as long as I 
live,” ses I, “as a Crismus present from 
the handsomest gall in Georgia.” 

When I sed that, she blushed worse 
and worse. 

“Aint you shamed, Majer?” ses she. 

“Now you ought to give her a Crismus 
gift, Joseph, to keep all her life,” sed 
Miss Carline. 

“Ah,” ses old Miss Stallins, “when I 
was a gall we used to hang up our 
stockins——” 

“Why, mother!” ses all of ’em, “to 
say stockins rite afore——” 

(Continued on page 35) 
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's a fast-moving yarn of 1942 involv- 
Yanks at one jumping-off place. 


\ Fog for Santa to Buck 


"God, don't that wind ever sto 
"If we could just get away from it for a minutel™ 


blowing?" he shouted. 


Christmas in the Aleutians, and the out- 


fit completely out of luck. Unless 


By FRANK RICHARDSON PIERCE 


ANY of you have met and 
most of you have seen Moose 
Drumheller. He’s the big, 
red-faced coal dealer from 

the West Coast who is still full of pep 
and hell about the time the comrades 
think of hitting the hay. He can put the 
breath of life into a dying party; revive 
a weakening bugle corps; or sing a good 

in a quartette. He'll even try to 
help out when the tenor’s voice cracks. 
He carries around a bay window that 
gets bigger each year, and the boys 
thump it like a watermelon and say, 
“It’s just about ripe.” 

Sooner or later one of the lads would 
brace his courage with a shot of fire- 
Water and say, “You were my top-kick, 
Moose, and I hated your guts. You were 
harder than the hubs of hell, but by 


there wasn’t a better outfit in the 
AE. F.” 
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And Moose would growl. “I wasn’t so 
hot, I never could make a soldier out 
of you.” Then he’d roar with laughter 
and buy the drinks. 

It was a different Moose, you'll re- 
member, who showed up at the ’41 con- 
vention. He wasn’t helling around, his 
stomach was gone, and you found him 
going easier on the drinks. Instead of 
being everywhere, he was usually in a 
room, or at a table surrounded by other 
top-kicks. At first the boys figured 
Moose had been sick and asked about it. 

“Hell no,” he answered. “I’ve trained 
the wife to run the coal business, then 
I got in shape myself by packing coal 
into basements. We’re going to have to 
lick the Japs. When the time comes, if 
some of us old sergeants can get into 
shape to show the boys things we learned 
the hard way it’ll save lives and boost 
morale. You don’t make a soldier out 


of a peaceful kid over night and you 
know it.” 

Some of the boys nodded. Some of 
the others were thinking, “The old play- 
boy has gone, and the top-kick is back.” 

“Those Japs have been preparing 
for years—getting practical experience 
against the Chinese,” Moose continued. 
“Okay. Some of you were green. You 
were tossed up against trained soldiers, 
with plenty of battles behind them. You 
know what happened. How’d you like 
to have your kid, untrained, go up 
against the things you did?” 

Some of the boys looked pretty grim. 
They had sons around twenty. 

“Until a man is seasoned, it’s the little 
things that raise hell. Maybe the mail 
don’t come through; the chow is lousy; 
or the folks back home make the mis- 
take of writing their troubles. That’s 
what you want to watch out for, and 
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the boys who’ve been through the mill 
can see trouble like that coming a long 
way off.” 

“But do you think the Japs are crazy 
enough . . .?” someone began. 

“Ask Marty Lowe, here.” 

Marty was quiet, slightly gray around 
the temples and of medium build—a 
man you'd never notice in a crowd. But 
everyone within ear- 
shot of Moose Drum- 
heller’s voice stopped 
whatever they were 
doing, looked, then 
listened. Marty had 
picked up a leg wound 
in the war and after it 
was over he headed for 
Alaska and commercial 
flying. He ran an egg- 
crate powered by an 
outboard motor into a 
respectable airline. His 
mercy flights had made 
many a headline. 

“We're going to fight 
the Japs,” Marty said 
quietly. “Most of you 
boys never heard of the 
Aleutian Islands. I 
know ’em. Fog, snow, 
rain—the vilest weather 
in the world. I’ve flown 
supplies out to trading 
posts and brought back furs. I’ve seen 
the damned Japs taking soundings and 
making surveys. They’re the stepping 
stones between Asia and America—the 
shortest way there, and you’re going to 
see a lot of war out there. One hell of 
a lot of war. For our kids it’s going 
to be the dreariest battleground in the 
world. And I say that, having seen the 
worst of the first war’s.” 


ND that’s why Moose Drumheller, 
head bent against a driving-blast, 
was on a bleak Aleutian Island. The 
blast originated somewhere in the Arctic, 
roared over the Bering Sea ice fields, 
gathering strength with each mile, and 
crashed down upon the American out- 
post with unbridled fury. 

Drumheller’s parka was plastered with 
snow, and moisture from his breath had 
formed ice on the stubble about his chin. 
The half-buried structure behind which 
he had taken temporary refuge was a 
barabara. In the Arctic it would have 
been called an igloo. It was constructed 
of driftwood and sod and seemed to be 
part of the earth, yet it shook from the 
gale’s impact. 

“The night before Christmas,” Drum- 
heller muttered. “Good God!” 

Wood smoke and a shower of sparks 
came from the stove pipe protruding 
above the barabara roof, then a young 
voice, tense, snarling. “Why don’t we 
fight? Why don’t we do something?” A 
moment later the door opened, Delaney 
leaped out, rifle in hand. “Come on, you 
yellow-bellies! Come on and fight!” 
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Drumheller could hear the sobbing 
of the man’s lungs, and he caught the 
touch of hysteria in his voice. Delaney 
was cracking. And so were several others 
who had put in weeks of inactivity, wait- 
ing for the enemy’s next move, wonder- 
ing from where it might come. 

A private yelled, “Come back here, 
Delaney. Get hold of yourself. Don’t 


"Okay, you guys,” he said 


let the sarge catch you going haywire. 
He’s a big, tough baby himself. He 
hasn’t got a nerve in his body. He 
wouldn’t understand.” 

Delaney didn’t answer. He stared at 
the swirling snowflakes, as if half ex- 
pecting the enemy would break through. 
The wind moaned eerily over the bara- 
baras and if a man’s nerves were on 
edge he heard voices screaming with mad- 
ness. 

“Go 
ordered. 

The man seemed inclined to argue 
the point, to take out his emotions on 
someone in authority, regardless of the 
outcome. Then he obeyed. The sergeant 
followed, closing the door. 

The air was heavy with the odor of 
damp clothing and humanity. Water and 
muck covered the floor in spite of ef- 
forts to police the place. Men on cots, 
in bunks and on benches regarded 
Drumheller curiously. “The kid’s crack- 
ing,” one said in a low tone. “I’d’ve 
popped him if I’d thought it would’ve 
straightened him out.” 

Delaney sat on his cot, eyes staring at 
the stove, rubbing and twisting his 
hands. When he stopped doing that, he 
would tremble. “God, don’t that wind 


inside, Delaney,” Drumheller 








ever stop blowing?” he shouted. * ao 
been at it for days. If we could just = hi 
away from it for a minute! No mat than r 
where I go, I hear it.” He glared at qa &°8 ag 
others. “Why don’t you say somethj _— 
Hey! Morgan! Get that contented ae 


off’n your face, or I'll knock it off.” 
The others looked at the serge 
wondering what he was going to do, } 















always did something—the right things 
in every situation, Maybe it would & 
if two men fought it out. ; 
Morgan turned slowly. “So I got 
satisfied look?” he demanded. In 
silence they could hear the wind m 
ing. “Listen, Delaney, I tried to get 
mind off’n the wind, the snow and 
hell hole. All of a sudden I was 
home. The kids were hanging up ti 
stockings, and Mom and Dad Waa 
watching them and I knew damned tt 
they were thinking mine wasn’t ther 
for the first time. I snuk out into tk 
kitchen, see, and the ice box was jammei 
with turkey and the things that go with 
it. Dad had bought a bottle for a littl 
nip. Then I went upstairs and lookel 
into a closet. It was filled with wrappel 
presents in neat piles. There was of 
blank place, mine. And suddenly I knet 


it was Christmas and the goddam Jap . ‘It’s e 
hadn’t let the mail come through. Thi ' didn’t 
their submarines had cut us off. Thaig Sense. W 
we couldn’t do a damned thing abou! fellows i 
it. And you tell me I had a contented and Icelz 
look. I was trying to keep from goimg Just a lin 
crazy.” to Japan. 
He was on his feet, fists clenched. “I “A lin 

I can’t pop a Jap, I'll take you @ Drumhell 
Delaney.” And it t 
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“That’s enough, men,” Drumheller 
a said. “You'll never know a tougher time 
No a than this. If you get through it, without 
lared ii oing haywire, you can call yourselves 
; somethj soldiers. I know what you guys are going 
itented through. I ve been through it. Mail helps 
: it off” im Uke hell. 
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_ “It’s everything,” Delaney said. “And 
It didn’t come through. It don’t make 
Sense. We’re closer to home than the 


» about fellows in the Middle East, Australia 

ntentel™ Md Iceland, yet we're farther away— 

n goinj™ Just a line of guys on an island half-way 
to Japan.” 

ed. “li “A line of guys half-way to Japan,” 

ou om Drumheller said. “The advance line. 


And it takes a special kind of guy to 
DECEMBER, 1942 


be in the advance line. Hang onto this 
thought when the wind howls. There’s 
nothing between me and the damned 
Japs, but behind me are a hundred and 
thirty million Americans and the wealth 
of the greatest country in the worid. 
God, what a wallop I pack.” 


His eyes, cold and hard, roved the set 
faces. He was wondering if his points 
were getting over, or was he failing? 

Delaney died hard, and men who died 
hard were the best soldiers. “With all 
that dough they could’ve hired Marty 
Lowe to fly mail out to us. He’s flown 
it all over Alaska. He flew it clear to 
Kiska before the Japs moved in.” 

“Not in this weather, he didn’t,” 


Illustrated by 
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Drumheller said. “Money couldn’t hire 
him to fly in this stuff. How do you 
suppose he’s lived so long, if it wasn’t 
using horSe sense in flying?” 

“Maybe the Japs will come over and 
drop bombs,” Delaney said hopefully. 

“If the Japs are as smart as I think 
they are,” Drumheller said, “they won't 
bomb us. They know what you're going 
through is worse than a bombing. Okay 

. . stand up to it.” He stood up, eyes 
noting details. “You men better turn 
in. 

He came out of the barabara, bent 
his head against the blast and ‘plodded 
heavily through the frozen muck to Cap- 
tain Gordon’s quarters—a barabara no 
better than the others. He knew Gordon 
was brooding, fighting to retain control 
of his nerves, because he was human and 
this was his first war. 

But there was no sign of it 
when he entered and reported. 
“Don’t be surprised if some 
of them crack tomorrow,” he 
said. “If I wasn’t around 
building up morale I’d be in 
a bad way myself.” He knew 
that would make Gordon 
feel better. “If I believed in 
Santa Claus, I'd write him a 
letter, asking him to send a 
few Japs, with bombs.” He 
listened a moment to the 
\ wind, then, “Hell, if I be- 
lieved in Santa, I'd tell him 
to swing around this way. 
Nobody would believe it, 
least of all the folks back 
home, but this is America, 
too.” 


RUMHELLER put in a 

sleepless night. The thin 
line of boys in the barabaras 
that was America’s advance 
against the enemy was on his 
mind. That’s what he had 
pounded into them—that this was an 
advance, and that they weren’t a line 
of defense. 

Now what he wanted was something 
more substantial than his words that 
the nation’s might was behind them. 
Words, he knew, can make a deep im- 
pression, but the impression can fade 
when you're in barabaras and the wind 
is howling down from the Arctic. 

“T remember my first Christmas over- 
seas,” he reflected. “I was pretty sick. 
But I'll remember this outfit’s first 
Christmas longer.” 

Then, in spite of his efforts, his 
thoughts drifted to home. He wondered 
how his wife was making out with the 
coal business; and if his oldest boy 
would get his Christmas box, wherever 
he was. 

He got up early and made the rounds. 
(Continued on page 52) 





YANK: 
The Real McCoy 


A true confession by the first and 
last Stars and Stripeser (the same 
guy), who says the 1942 version of 
the Army's own paper is at least 
one up on the pride of 1918's A.E.F. 


By HUDSON HAWLEY 
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“He Stars &% SIRIPES* HAD ONLY ONE FRONT 
“TO CONBR-YANK" Has AT LE46r TWELVE" 











HE best thing about Yank is that it has no Wallgren— 
and no Saluting Demon. 
The next best is that it has no Pundit Woollcott— 
but it may be pardoned for that, because Woollcotts 
come only once or twice in a couple of centuries, like Goethe 
and Sam Johnson and Ben Franklin. It has been said, and 
never denied, that Woollcott looks like a composite picture of 
all three—without the philandering of Goethe (but with the 
belching and snorting of Old Sam), and the penny-pinching of 
Ancient Ben, Boston’s gift to Philadelphia. 

Seriously, Yank has still to develop a front-line correspondent 
of the depth and feeling and warmth and real descriptive power 
of Alexander the Great. But hell, Aleck had only the dirty 
muddy old French front to cover. These new guys have twelve! 
And like the soldiers of Lord Geoffrey Amherst of immortal 
memory, 


“They looked around for more when they were through!” 


To a timid soul who had been brought up to think that 
Ferdinand Foch was a great artisan of victory, and that John J. 
Pershing (bless his good gray head!) was his beloved disciple, 
in whom he was well pleased, it was somewhat of a shock to be 
catapulted into the office of Yank in New York City, and find 
the coverage of a global war going on full blast under the 
screeching of the still uncondemned El and T’oid Avenue trolley 
and all the other sounds of that region of New York, from 
which even the roughest of the old dry-era gangsters now stay 
away. Your correspondent knew it, for his sins, for full two 
years, until health and innate sense of decency obliged him to 
migrate to Radio City, Murray Hill, and other more dulcet 
regions of the Manhattan metropolis. But those Yanks on Yank 
can take it—between whirlwind overnight plane trips to London, 
Ulster, China and India, and, oh, if you must have it, from the 
halls of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli! (They have one 
lone gyrene on their staff, and he swore he would give me the 
nutcracker trick if I didn’t insert that plug line! ) 

Now, old gentlemen of the graduated class, dear brother 
Legionnaires, your correspondent, first ed. on and last ed. off 
the old Stars and Stripes, has to make a horrid confession. 
These new editors, reporters and staff artists are a damn sight 
brighter, better, and more up-to-date than ever we were in ouf 
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prime. They have profited by all our 
old mistakes, made some gorgeous ones 
of their own, and profited by them—and 
have the guts to admit it! Which means 
that the fighting-writing America of 
1942 has actually progressed 24 years 
over the fighting-writing America of 
1918. Which proves that there is prog- 
ress in a democracy, and in 

.,. the Army, the Army, 

The democratic Army. 


F ANYONE ever catches me using 
Fe adjective “streamlined” to de- 
scribe the new Yank, I hope he will, in 
the language of the old A. E. F., sock me 
over the conk with a stocking full of you 
know what. Yet with their candid cam- 
eras, their wireless dispatches, their 
“cheesecake” —cripes, we had to go out 
and buy ours in France!—they make the 
S. & S. look like the monthly bulletin 
of the Dorcas Society or the Epworth 
League. Would we ever have dared pub- 
lish one-piece bathing-suited beauty- 
contest winners—a whole half-page of 
them—with dear old departed Bishop 
Brent as chaplain of the A. E. F.? Re- 
member the time when, by orders from 
on high, we had to run Woollcott’s im- 
mortal story of the captured Kraut col- 
onel with a “son of a—” instead of the 
far more homely Anglo-Saxon word we 
wanted to use. 

Yes, times have changed, thank the 
gods of Master Francois Rabelais, who 
is still with us on the Fighting French 
side, and of rugged old John Masefield, 
the inimitable poet laureate of England, 
whose sea chantey might never have 
made the S. & S. (Kipling, it is true, did 
us a piece to which he gave the title 
“Justice,” and for us alone, but it was so 
tame he might have recited it to Queen 
Mary at tea in Buckingham Palace . . .) 
But, I must say, on reading over the num- 
bers of Yank that have come out this past 
summer and autumn, there is an engaging 
breath of Hemingway—companion !— 
and of Faulkner, that was somewhat 
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sadly missing from our old army news- 
paper of 24 years agone. AND more 
power to the new one! 

We of the old S. & S. could have 
done it, of course. Hell, it was all 
around us. But the Big Idea was that 
the old A. E. F. was too lazy to write 
home, and that once it had read our 
weekly eight pages—Yank turns out 
twenty-four—it dutifully put them into 
a Y envelope and sent them home be- 
cause it was too tired to compose any- 
thing beyond, “I am keeping well, 
hope you are same, ever your loving 
son.” 

Which brings me to the astounding con- 
clusion that we oldsters have also grown 
up with our youngsters: That we have 
finally, both generations of us, realized 
the truth of old Rudyard Kipling’s line 
that 

“Single men in barricks don’t grow 
into plaster saints.” 

That, after all, seems to be Yank’s 
slogan. I would call it Yank’s leitmotiv 


— AND, OF COURSE, 
Fr LONE GYRENE ”* 
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except that I will be damned if I will 
use an enemy language! 


O GET down to the mechanics of 

Yank. In fairly late autumn, be it 
said to the shame of the old S. & S. 
staff, they were operating with fewer 
personnel (the exact number is of course 
a military secret), and, as far as this 
correspondent can see, with just as good 
results (Justices Ross, Woollcoot, Wall- 
gren, Winterich and Baldridge dissent- 
ing . . .) Yank has for the most part 
agency-trained—meaning “wire-minded” 
—personnel on all of our twelve or four- 
teen fronts, who know what a deadline 
is, what is hot news and what is mere 
handout; and after fifteen years in the 
news agency game this correspondent 
considers their product just about the 
best to be had for their public. Yank’s 
men in the field have not only the sense 
of news, but the gift of beguiling and 
bewitching censors, getting them to nod 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Those Limeys have done a grand job. 
They stood up under the devastating 
attack of the Luftwaffe, holding the 
fort for civilization, and now they and 
we are paying Hitler back with com- 
pound interest. They've got guts 


the Sen 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


N THE old days of peace and or- 
ganizations for international good 
will we used to hear a lot about 
the British and Americans being 

“cousins” and of “hands across the sea.” 
I always thought, and often said, that 
much of it was mush and worse, worse 
because there is something peculiarly 
irritating about having a relationship 
of false intimacy claimed with you by 
a stranger. When an unknown clergyman 
writes to me from some rural commu- 
nity asking for a contribution for his 
pet project and begins his letter “My 
dear Brother,” he never gets the ten spot. 
Even Mr. Roosevelt’s usual radio start 
of “My Friends” has been known to 
make a whole room full of people see 
red instead of becoming receptive to his 
ideas. Words do not make for firm or 
lasting relations between men. There 
must be something more and deeper. 
Today we and the British are not 
talking about “hands across the sea.” 
It is arms across the sea, arms of the 
most deadly and effective sort which 
modern war calls for and can produce to 
be placed in each other’s hands and used 
anywhere, everywhere, on American or 
imperial soil, on the tossing seas, which 
we now both rule, by either of us alone 
or both of us together, in order to de- 
fend no fake “cousinship” but something 
for which both nations are willing to 
give their all—their prejudices, wealth 


and lives—our per- 
sonal Freedom. 
That is different. 

Yes, we are allies 
again, and that is a relationship, like 
marriage, which is full of pitfalls. If 
history shows anything it would seem 
to demonstrate very clearly that merely 
temporary military alliances tend to 
misunderstanding and to the breeding of 
quite as much ill-will as good. The 
enemy always tries to split such an al- 
liance, dangerous to himself, by dissem- 
inating the most villainous and effective 
propaganda in each allied country 
against the people of another. Also, a 
nation is never a complete unit within 
itself on all public questions or private 
interests. Anti-ally propaganda may come 
either from the enemy or from groups 
at home. 

Such was the case in our earliest al- 
liance, that with France in 1778, Our 
enemies did all they could to spread dis- 
cord, but in addition there were parties 
in the Colonies who did the same. They 
claimed that in the treaty the title to 
American lands had been ceded to the 
French; that after the war France would 
own America; that as a Catholic power 
it would wipe out Protestantism; and so 
on. It is often hard to tell what is enemy 
propaganda and what is honest difference 
of opinion among domestic groups. This 
war is no exception to the general rule. 





We now have allies all over the world. 
The Allied Nations number twenty- 
eight. One, indomitable China, has been 
fighting our battle for freedom from 
Axis tyranny during five years of incred- 
ible suffering and heroism, but in this 
short article it is especially of the 
British Empire I wish to speak. Russia 
is also a tower of strength in this 
supreme struggle against the Axis for 
civilization as we have known it, though 
the Russian ideology is very different 
from ours. She is a temporary military 
ally, to whom we owe not only gratitude 
but not unlikely our cities and our 
skins, so unexpectedly it has all fallen 
out. Just what our relations after the 
war, even if we win, may be with all 
these allies cannot now be foreseen. 

I am speaking particularly of the 
British Empire because it seems to me 
that our relationship cannot be merely 
that of a temporary alliance for military 
safety and advantage but that it must 
be of continuing and extreme importance 
to us in the post-war world, provided 
it is to continue to be a world in which 
we may again enjoy personal, intellec- 
tual and spiritual freedom. 

By that I do not mean for a moment 
that there should be necessarily any 


Now we are engaged in a great war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
—Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, November 19, 1863 
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On THE SAME ROAD—AND in STEP 


lasting alliance between us or any formal 
union of any sort. Neither of us does 
things that way, and I am opposed to all 
the plans suggested for a world “Union 
Now” of any kind. If I know anything 
from historical research and a certain 
amount of international experience I 
think any such projects are simply not 
“practical politics.” What I have in 
mind is different and less tangible, but 
before we speak of that let us look a 
little more at the present situation. 

We are making, cheerfully in innum- 


erable cases, but all too casually and 
unwillingly in too many others, a great 
war effort. We are spending billions as 
though they were dimes, turning out 
ships in ten days from keel-laying to 
launching, sending millions of men and 
many women to the front, but—and let 
us never forget it—we have been at war 
for less than a year, and have scarcely 
suffered yet. Only recently a poli- 
tician in Michigan waged a campaign 
on the slogan, “Tires for everybody,” 
and the Governor of the largest State in 


Illustrated by JOHN CASSEL 


the Union predicted, so we were told in 
the newspapers, that if there were na- 
tion-wide rationing of gas, to save rubber, 
Texas would give only “grudging sub- 
mission.” 

We were utterly unprepared, either 
materially or spiritually, to play our 
part in this greatest struggle in all 
history. But if we were not, it was 
assuredly not for lack of warning. For 

(Continued on page 36) 
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In communion with God 
and with those back home 


SALESITIEN 
of Things 
ETERNAL 


By CHAPLAIN COLONEL WILLIAM D. CLEARY 


Commandant, Chaplain School, Harvard University . 


In a wholly constructive sense the Army Chaplain 
is all things to all men to whom he ministers. 
Here is the way in which men of the cloth, repre- 
senting the three gr at branches of religious 
faith, train for their exacting duties with troops 


JAP soldier goes through the 

jungle naked except for sun- 

glasses and shorts. His food is a 

handful of rice; his baggage a 
water jug and some jungle pills. But 
every Jap carries also an invisible armor 
against fear. His religion tells him that 
every Jap soldier who dies in battle 
will be a little god in the Japanese 
heaven. So he meets death with almost 
fanatical eagerness. 

We Americans are not quite so ob- 
vious with our religion, but it is my 
experience that most people are in- 
herently revereut. In my dealings with 
enlisted men at Fort Knox last winter 
I noted a definite upswing in the in- 
terest our nation’s soldiers are taking 
in religion. 

Many a man is unaware of his need 
for religion as long as he leads the shel- 
tered life of a civilian. But when he 
starts away to war he begins thinking 





of the things he heard at his mother’s 
knee. He begins to think for himself. 
And because religion makes a man at 
peace in his own heart and gives him 
the strength of ten in his hour of need, 
the United States Army—and the Navy 
too—provides for a man’s religious needs 
as matter-of-factly as for his needs in 
ammunition and food. 

A would-be army chaplain may pic- 
ture himself conducting a dignified Sun- 
day morning service in some picturesque 
camp and perhaps occasionally perform- 
ing a wedding for a soldier. This he 
does, indeed. But in wartime the chap- 
lain goes where the troops go, eats what 
they eat, and suffers the same hard- 
ships they encounter. 

He may be told at the end of 4 
grueling afternoon, “There are two 
wounded men at such-and-such a spot.” 
He then takes his compass and a rough 
map to find those men, apply first aid, 
and perhaps write a will for one of them 
before the man dies. Before he gets 
back to camp the chaplain may meet 
a gas attack, and for that emergency 
his gas mask is ever slung over his 
shoulder. He may be wounded, even 


Ilustrated by V. E. PYLES 
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killed. This is no job for a dilettante, a softy, or a coward. 

Already in this war some navy chaplains have been killed 
and some army chaplains reported captured or missing. There 
will be others. 

But chaplains depend on a measure of luck, and with God’s 
help they can usually count on finishing what they start. For 
that reason they are given a long list of duties to perform. 

An army chaplain occupies a unique position. He is un- 
oficial representative of all that is dear to a man’s heart: the 
ideals of home and mother and of the church. He is a friendly 
adviser to the men, and because the Army has both a heart 
and a conscience the chaplain is permitted and even encour- 
aged to intercede where through ignorance an inexperienced 
man has violated regulations, 

Every army chaplain comes under the direct. jurisdiction of 
the War Department and is held accountable for his actions, 
the same as any other officer. Also he is accountable to the 
church body of his own denomination. His entry into military 
service requires the whole-hearted endorsement of his church 
body. This approval must be renewed every year; it can be 
withdrawn for cause at any time. 

We have some excellent student chaplains in training, and 
more on the way. So far we have weeded out very few men 
in the chaplain school which the Army set up last spring at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison and moved in August to Harvard 
University. We handle about 260 student chaplains at a time 
and put them through an intensive 28-day school. Some of 
these men are newcomers to military life. Some are chaplains 
who have seen service in training camps for the last year or 
two; and some are veteran chaplains of the last war, studying 
the new problems of total war. 

Among the veterans with impressive service bars is Major 
William E. Patrick, Division Chaplain of the 103d Division at 
Camp Claiborne, Louisiana, and National Chaplain of The 
American Legion in 1925-1926. Chaplain Patrick: grunts a 
little when he shows the young fellows how to do the morn- 
ing squats and stoops, but he takes his training with the rest 
of them. 

These chaplains represent all States, all denominations. 
Here’s a young Catholic priest from Brooklyn. He is already 
assigned to the Armored Force. “Do you think you'll keep 
busy and safe there?” asks a visitor. “Busy, yes. Safe—that’s 




























































other’s up to the Lord,” he answers simply. 
imself. Here’s a young chaplain who grouses good-naturedly about 
nan at the hardships of his training. “The worst thing about this is 
os him setting us out at 6 A. M. for calisthenics,” he says. “There’s 
f need, 4 Tule against putting out the flag until daylight, but that 
- Navy doesn’t protect us fellows,” he adds grimly. 
; needs Here’s a young chaplain from North Dakota, with two 
eds in years’ active experience at training camps. He tells how he 
met up with a draftee who couldn’t eat because he was home- 
y pic- sick, “I didn’t do much but let him talk himself out, and then 
1 Sun- he felt better. It seems a fellow will often solve his own dif- 
resque ficulty if you merely let him pour his troubles into a sym- 
forme pathetic ear,” he explains. 
lis he They represent a healthy cross-section of the whole coun- 
chap- try, these student chaplains. Some of them have lived quiet 
what lives; some have left families; none of them have any illu- 






sions about the job that is to be done, and they face it bravely 
and honestly. They develop a new spirit of codperation, too— 
from the minute they enter the chaplain school. Here they find 
themselves rubbing shoulders with men of widely differing 
faiths, Here are Congregationalists and Baptists and Meth- 
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al odists and Episcopalians and Lutherans; here are Catholics; 
aid, (Continued on page 4o) 

them 

gets |. Colonel Cleary. 2. Major William E. Patrick, National 
meet Chaplain of The American Legion in 1926, at the school 
ency for a refresher course, bows the knee in calisthenics. 3. 
his lined up for the trip from one classroom to another. 
eves 4. They get the regulation close order drill, for forty 







minutes three times a day. 5. A couple of the younger 
chaplains 
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HE boys are laughing again! 


In every war we ever fought, 
the American fighting man has 
carried a sense of humor right 


By CLARENCE WOODBURY 


along with his rifle and pack and that is 
proving just as true in this one as in 
all the others. In training camps from 
coast to coast and in all our far-flung 
foreign outposts, the boys 
are enjoying chuckles and 
chortles, titters and belly 
laughs. 
This is distinctly bad news 
for the enemy. There was a 
time in the dim, dusty days 
before Pearl Harbor when 
the faces around many Army 
camps were as long as a top 
kick’s fatigue roster. A smile 
was something to write home 
about. Today all that has 
changed. Now that they have 
a real job to do the boys are 
grinning while they bear it. 
They are beginning to laugh 
out loud, just like the old 


The 250-pound lion 
cub pounces on them 


like a playful puppy 


Cats to the right of them, cats to the left of 
them, bound from here to there and no foolin' 


A.E.F, used to laugh, and that, assured- 
ly, means just one thing—they ame 
getting in fighting trim and God heb 
Hitler. 

What are the boys laughing at? 

For some time now I have been coi- 
ducting an investigation of that subject. 
I have discussed the soldier’s funny 
bone with experts on the subject—with 
many officers and enlisted men_ back 
from foreign service, and with maiy 
more in American training centers. Op 
one occasion, at Fort Dix, New Jersey, 
I even interviewed all the outstanding 
comedians in a whole regiment of i 
fantry. Then, too, I have thumbed my 
way through many yellow tomes. a 
manacs and joke books to find out 
how many of today’s Army jokes weft 
current not only in the World War but 
in earlier struggles. 

At first appraisal, it seemed to me 
that the soldier humor of 1942 wat 
quite a bit different from that of 1918. 
For one thing, the enlisted man’s vocabu- 
lary has changed. For example, a rookie 
is now a “jeep,” a buck private is 8 
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“G.I.” or a “dogface,” a guardhouse has 
become a “bucket” instead of a jug or 
a can, a goldbrick is now a “clever 
operator,” and a weak character such 
as we used to refer to as a punk is now 
known as a “drip.” 

When I became accustomed to the 
new lingo, however, I discovered that 
today’s dogface is gleaning a good per- 
centage of his giggles from old stand- 
bys which harvested ha-ha’s in the last 
war. Gags and wheezes about the green 
recruit, the tough sergeant, the dumb 
sentry, the K.P., the chaplain, the drunk 
and the screwball are sure-fire stuff now 
just as they were then. Some of today’s 
Army jokes are brand new, it is true, 
but an amazing number of them are 
World War veterans in slightly altered 
uniforms and stili others probably saw 
service in Caesar’s legions. Which is 
nothing against them, of course, just as 
long as they get the laughs. 

Take, first of all, the jeep situation. 
From time immemorial, seasoned sol- 
diers have found rare sport in hazing new 
recruits and the boys are going about 
it today in much the same fashion as 
in the World War and in ages past. 

During the War Between the States, 
for example, it was the custom of both 
Federal and Confederate troops to send 
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As with the bride's trousseau, it’s something 
old, something new in the way of funny stuff 
that really gets your American service man. 
Here are some yarns that tickled your funny- 
bone in 1918, and some you haven't heard before 
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- yeoman service right now as 


a rookie to the supply ser- 
geant for “a length of skir- 
mish line.” The supply ser- 
geant would be fresh out of 
it, of course, and send the 
poor dub to the mess sergeant 
who, in turn, would send him 
to the top-knocker, and so 
on, ad infinitum, while his 
buddies stood around and 
snickered quietly. 

In the last war we used 
many variations of that same 
gag—in my outfit it was fa- 
vored practice to send a man 
for “birdseed for the colo- 
nel’s eagles”—and that same 
bewhiskered wheeze is doing 


a laugh-getter. At one camp 
which I visited not long ago, 
I saw a jeep walking wearily 
across the landing field with 
a pail in his hand. Someone 
had sent him to a hangar to 
fetch back a “bucketful of propeller 
wash.” 

Two other popular hazing stunts at 
the moment, also derived from ancient 
models, are “night flying” and “the 
raincoat test.” 

The candidate for night flying is told 





The plow horses of Iceland rather like to race, it would seem 



























He stomped out the cigarette. Unfortu- 
nately for Little Caesar, as it turned out 


by his friends that he is to be taken for 
an airplane ride that night and when he 
returns to his barracks he finds out 
what that means—his cot has been se- 
curely lashed to the ceiling rafters. It 
usually takes him from fifteen minutes 
to half an hour to ground it while his 
buddies lie around’ and give him the 
horse laugh, 

The raincoat test is given right after 
a jeep has been through a couple of 
physical tests, a psychological test and 
a classification test. Then, deemed ripe 
for one more examination, a corporal or 
sergeant bids him put on his raincoat 
and stand under a cold shower for half 
an hour. It’s surprising, the boys say, 
how many otherwise intelligent jeeps fall 
for this antique bit of soldier hokum, 

Probably most of the many guffaws 
which are garnered at the expense of the 
lowly jeep, however, come from his own 
naive remarks. 

During the World War, a story made 
the rounds about a rookie who accosted 
the officer of the day with these words: 
“Hey, you, you’re going to catch hell— 
the corporal of the guard has been look- 
ing for you everywhere.” 

Today’s soldiers are still passing that 
one around, but they have a new one to 
match it which is even better. 

At a certain camp, they say, a briga- 
dier general bawled out a jeep for not 
saluting him. “Don’t these mean any- 
thing to you?” the general roared, point- 
ing to the single stars on his shoulders. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Tie this one if you can: Legionnaire Mills attended 
the National Convention at Kansas City. By the 
time you read this his 500-word “non-political” 
account of that convention will have appeared 
in the Japanese-controlled Shanghai newspaper 


T WAS 3 o'clock on the morning of 

March 5, 1942. 

The place was Shanghai and I was 

fast asleep in my quarters at the 
Palace Hotel. Suddenly the door was 
crashed in, five men in civilian attire 
brandishing pistols and flashlights, rushed 
in and seized me. 

I was in the hands of the Jap gen- 
darmerie. 

Their leader, later identified as a ser- 
geant, shoved a pistol against my head 
and in faultless English said: 

“We are the Japanese gendarmerie, 
come with us for questioning. Dress 
quickly.” 

Almost at the same moment three of 
the five Japs began a systematic search 
of the room, opening chests, boxes, lug- 
gage, books and peering into corners and 
under rugs. All letters, private papers, 
old newspapers found were seized but 
not examined at that time. 

The leader ¢arefully covered me with 
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his gun while I dressed. The searchers 
conversed in low tones, using their native 
language and at times darting glances 
of suspicion at me, particularly when one 
found my United States Army discharge 
papers and American Legion membership 
card. Two of them thoughtfully paused 
to help themselves to a bottle of brandy. 

Before their searching had ended I 
was dressed and ready. I asked the leader 
if I might pack a small bag, pointing 
out that I might need toilet articles and 
a change of linen. Permission was de- 
nied, the leader brusquely declaring that 
the questioning would require but a short 
time. 

That “short time” proved to be 65 
days and nights! 

More guns were pointed in my direc- 
tion as we walked down the stairs to the 
lobby of the hotel. The lobby was seeth- 
ing with excitement, despite the hour. 
Gendarmes numbering a score or more 
were engaged in rounding up other 


"“Mills-san,"* he wanted to 
know, “how did you earn 
your livelihood during March?" 


American and British guests. The Rus- 
sian assistant manager of the hotel, 
Ivan Dobiansky, was arrested. 

The gendarmes were gruff but not 
brutal, contenting themselves with push- 
ing us around and snapping orders at 
us in Japanese. 

Motor cars conveyed us to the no- 
torious Bridge House Prison, commonly 
known as the House of Torture. ‘Nhe 
structure, once a fashionable apartment 
house, is in the Hongkew section of 
Shanghai, just across Soochow Creek, 
about six blocks from the Palace Hotel. 

It was quite cold and a heavy rain 
was falling as we were marched into 
the Bridge House and taken to a large 
room on the third floor. The room was 
crowded and I recognized many Amer- 
icans and Britons there, awaiting their 
turn to be questioned briefly before 
being lodged in a cage. 

Perhaps half of the occupants of the 
room were gendarmes, all heavily armed 
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and many in the guise of Chinese coolies. 
They watched us carefully and ordered 
ys not to converse. Smoking, however, 
was permitted. I noted that several of 
the prisoners had been permitted to bring 
handbags containing clothing and toilet 
articles. One prisoner, an Englishman 
who occupied the room next to mine at 
the hotel, was in need of medical at- 
tention. In English he asked if he might 
take some medicine which he had 
brought. The reply was negative, but 
permission was forthcoming when the 
Briton addressed the gendarmes in Jap- 
anese, a language he had picked up in 
Japan. 

Every few minutes a uniformed gen- 
darme would enter the room and call out 
a few names. He seemed to be con- 
stantly checking on the prisoners, lest 
some had escaped. 

I sat in that room until after 9 A. M. 
Finally a gendarme came in, called my 
name and took me by the arm, leading 
me to a smaller room. A man in uni- 
form there introduced himself as a 
lieutenant, stated that I would be de- 
tained a long time, and ordered me to 
remove my necktie, belt and garters and 
to surrender everything in my pockets. 
This was done. A few routine questions 
were put to me, I was fingerprinted and 
then led away to a cage on the ground 
floor. The cage was about ten feet wide 
and with a depth of 12 feet. Inside I 
found 17 other prisoners, both foreign- 
ers and Chinese. 

I recognized J. A. MacKay, a vice- 


We were forced to our 

ees and made to re- 
main in that position 
for nearly five hours 
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president of the National City Bank of 
New York; A. P. Finch, correspondent 
of the London Daily Mail; M. C. Ford, 
of the International News Service, and 
Ivan Dobiansky. 

The floor of the cage was wood and 
the walls cement. A biting wind swept 
through the wooden bars at the front 
of the cage. In the rear, high above the 
floor, was a small open window. At the 
front of the cage was a tub, utilized as 
a toilet. The Chinese in the cage paid 
scant attention to the newcomer but 
continued their lice hunting. The for- 
eigners flashed glum but friendly glances. 

All prisoners were seated cross-legged 
on the floor, three or four in a row. 
Finch whispered a warning not to lie 
down or talk. 

Oddly enough, the gendarmes had per- 
mitted me to keep my heavy overcoat. 
That garment, I firmly believe, saved 
me from serious illness or worse in the 
bitterly cold days and nights to come. 

With but one exception all of the 
foreigners were newcomers to the cage. 
The exception was a European refugee 
who had been there for 91 days. And it 
was he who comforted us and encour- 
aged us during moments when the guards 
were not watching. 

I had my first prison meal at noon. 
It consisted of a bowl of cold, soggy 
boiled rice and a small fish head. I 
could not eat it but it was pounced upon 
by the starving Chinese prisoners. 


The second and final meal of the day 
was forthcoming at 4 P. M.—cold rice 
without the fish head. Again I passed 
it on to the grateful, hungry Chinese of 
the cage. 

Conversing, even in whispers, was 
considered a serious offense, but we did 
whisper, for it is virtually impossible 
to prevent eighteen persons thrown to- 
gether in a small cage from talking 
when guards are not near. I whispered 
to the European refugee for news of an 
old friend of mine, J. B. Powell, who 
had been arrested and confined in the 
Bridge House since December of 1941. 

The refugee recalled Mr. Powell, who, 
he said, had been in that very same cage 
but had become seriously ill and had 
been removed. The refugee opined that 
Mr. Powell had been taken to Nanking. 
We were profoundly shocked and hor- 
rified to learn later that Mr. Powell had 
been taken to a hospital and that the 
Japs had amputated both of his feet. 

We were not permitted to read. con- 
verse, stand up or play games. An hour 
seemed an eternity. Such things as the 
arrival of a new prisoner, the release of 
a prisoner, the beating of a Chinese or 
foreigner, the appearance of an un- 
usually large cockroach were to us events 
of importance and about which we would 
furtively whisper for hours. 

Each day, too, had its fixed events to 
which we looked forward with eager- 
ness. They were: 

1. Breakfast. This meal, the best of 
three per day, consisted of a thick rice 
soup, called “congee” by the Chinese. 
If served hot it is really quite palatable. 
There were many days, however, when 
indifferent Jap cooks turned out cold 
congee, which we scarcely could stom- 
ach. Breakfast time was anywhere be- 
tween 7:30 and 8 A. M. 

2. Lunch. Usually served between 11 
and 11:30 A. M. For a time foreign 
prisoners could, by advising the guards 
well in advance, have a quarter loaf of 
white bread, with a sprinkling of coarse 
brown sugar, in lieu of the rice and fish 

(Continued on page 48) 











lt was a trick that would pull 
the fangs of the U-boat rattler, 
but if it didn't work the Allies’ 
fat would certainly be in the fire 





























The Lievtenant’s Secret Weapon 


By IRVING WALLACE 


HE lieutenant leaned his elbows 

on the railing—where it formed 

a wide V at the bow of the 

small tramp steamer—and he 
squinted ahead, into the sinking sun, 
wondering if the U-boat would appear 
after all. 

“T wonder,” he mused, “if this’ll fool 
them.” 

He turned around, fitting his back 
into the crotch of the bow, and looked 
again at his ship. 

“Quite a tub,” he thought, studying 
the disguise, “but is this the kind of 
secret weapon that’ll beat Germany?” 

As if to reassure himself that it was a 
potent secret weapon, the lieutenant’s 
navy-trained eyes went quickly over 
each detail of the messy, warped, dirty 
tramp, 

She was really a sound ship. But, ever 
since the British Admiralty had its 
brain-storm months before, she had 
been turned into an inoffensive, plod- 
ding, nondescript float, The superstruc- 
ture looked as if one good blow of hot 
air from the Germans would rip it to 
shreds. Actually, it was skillfully pro- 
tected with camouflaged thick armor 
plating. Likewise, the bridge and deck, 
papier maché in appearance, were thor- 
oughly steel-cloaked, 

The lieutenant studied the guns. 
There were four, all hidden within fake 
partitions and box-like extensions. Yet, 
unsheathed, they could throw twelve- 
pounders that would kick the belly out 
of the best enemy sub in green waters. 

He remembered when they gave him 
the ship, just a week before. “So this 
is our secret weapon?” he had said with 

es ; 5 disbelief. “This is the big gamble im 

= eat ote our anti-submarine campaign, eh? 

a aii | What do you call it? Q-boat. Hmm. 

e Well, I hope the masquerade works!” 

No doubt about it, his old tramp merchantman was finished. The boys at the Admiralty, fine chaps, 
lt was only a matter of minutes before she'd go down had been rather grim. “It’s got to work, 
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lieutenant,” they said. “We must spring the Admiralty, they had said to him, Illustrated by CARL PFEUFER 
some secret that’ll jolt the Hun!” “Now, lieutenant, you mustn’t fumble. 

Now, legs wide and well planted on Yours is one of the first of the Q-boats, men in a lifeboat—a fake panic-party— 
the rolling deck, he looked out at sea and if the decoy fails, we'll be in a and have them row rapidly out of range. 
again, absently watching the blue swell hell of a mess. You’ve got to get your Let one of them even take a cage with 


of the waves. He dug into his soiled sub, no mistake. Otherwise it’ll be free, his pet canary. Real-life foolishness. 
dungarees for his tobacco. He had to not only to prey on that convoy, and But keep the rest of the crew hidden 
smile, inwardly, at his awkward get-up. others, but to tip off every other Ger- on board. Now the U-boat will draw in 
The Admiralty wanted everything per- man undersea craft about our new closer, positive it is safe, and now it 
fect. Even to dressing him up like a stratagem.” will prepare for the kill. When it is at 
typical salt of the merchant marine. He remembered his auswer. “Don’t point-blank range—unmask your Q-boat! 
Damn efficient, those Admiralty boys! worry,” he had said. “When we undress Up with the battle ensign, a wireless to 
Not a bloody trick missed! Yes, it was our little lady, that U-boat becomes fish all neighboring ships, and meantime, all 
odd, this being out of his navy blues, fodder!” cannon uncovered, then aimed and 
this bumping about the deck of a tramp Now, thinking back, he was amazed fired. All this in two minutes!” 
in second-hand, patched attire. He put at his own cockiness. Maybe he had He recalled the next words, echoing 
his pipe in his mouth, and wondered acted that way to protect his new com- then, against the Admiralty room and 
for the millionth time if they would mand, He didn’t want anyone else to against his sensibilities. “We've told 
square off with the U-boat. get this big chance. He wanted it. He you what we can, lieutenant,” they'd 
“Got to get it,” he decided. “Got to wanted to deliver. said. “The rest depends on you. We im- 
pin smash it before the convoy comes He recalled, too, the instructions. They press you with one thing. Once you 
through.” had said to him, after passing out good- meet it, the U-boat must not get away! 
But he wasn’t sure. The American luck cigars, “Lieutenant, remember, pa- If it does, we no longer have a secret 
convoy would be due, against the hori- tience is the watchword. Intelligence has weapon! So be prepared to think on your 
zon. before sunset. And that one U-boat, reported that Germany is short on tor- feet and to use your own initiative! 
with its record of seven sinkings in five pedoes. You know that. We know it. Godspeed and luck!” 
elbows § days, would be loose, an ugly death- That shortage will naturally govern the The lieutenant, his tan face screwing 
ormed § laden porpoise. actions of your foe. You are the decoy, up as he thought of those instructions 
of the In the far off, the sun was half under, and the moment the U-boat spots your now, realized that the joker was in the 
id he and there were streaks of color in the defenseless tramp merchantman, it last warning. He might follow instruc- 
~ sun, — water from its last rays. The lieutenant sends one torpedo at you. The torpedo tions, perfectly playing the naval par- 
appear watched with fascination, but his mind, strikes. Naturally, the the U-boat will rot, but—if something went wrong. 
a machine apart, over and over and not waste any more. Instead, it will Once he met the U-boat, and unmasked 
ll fool over, again and again, like a phonograph rise to the surface to finish you off with and exposed his own nation’s secret 
needle stuck in a record groove, re- its deck cannon. Instantly you must weapon, he dared not fail. Once they 
back viewed basic instructions. act. The moment the sub surfaces, make met, there could be only one victor. 
ooked The week before, in the cool rooms of to abandon your ship. Put half your (Continued on page 42) 
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ERE is our own Wallgren looking you tangle with the enemy on the lat 


out, just a bit longingly, on the in the air and on the sea. nds is cc 


Americans who are fighting for freedom Wherever Christmas Day finds y md for t 
and civilization on all the widely scat- men and women of the armed forces, @F MSIst 
dother su 


orward in 


tered fronts of this reeling globe. in America send you our love, and hea 
Some of you youngsters are in the Far felt thanks for what you are doing. 

North where at this ume of year it’s a We of the Legion, comrades of youge’antity. V 
miracle if the mercury gets up to within through a like experience of a q bucome b 
twenty degrees of zero. Some of you are century ago, say this to you: quare deal, 
in the torrid portions of the earth, places We shall never let you down. We# $0, from 
that are getting hotter by the minute as determined that the American peop “ur hearts 
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hall recognize, now, that to your capable 
ds is committed the destiny of the 
orld for the next thousand years. We 
‘orces, insist that the supply of the weapons 


nd heat"? other supplies you need to do a job go 
oing. #*ard in never ending, ever mounting 
of youm’antity. We are determined that when 
1 q bu come back from the war you'll get a 


juare deal, and we don’t mean maybe. 
. Wea 0, from the heart, Merry Christmas! 
n peopam Vur hearts, our hopes are all with thee.” 
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Unfinished Business 
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every ounce of energy the people of the world are able to generate. 

The die was cast last December 7th when the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor. Up to that time it was not certain that Japan would allow 
herself to be drawn into the German neck-or-nothing drive for world 
conquest. Had the lords of Nippon waited one short month they would 
have seen the failure of Hitler's horde in the fight for Moscow, and quite 
probably would have kept themselves aloof, waiting for a chance to bar- 
gain with the other side. But they didn’t, and as a result every person in 
the world is now contributing to the support of either the Axis or the 
United Nations. Sweden and Switzerland, neutrals imprisoned by Hitler's 
conquests, are perforce turning out materials for the Nazis, and the 
sections of Asia and the Pacific islands Nippon has occupied are providing 
the sinews of war for the Japs. The rest of the world is pouring out its 
treasure into the war machine of the United Nations. 

From the standpoint of the resources available to the two military 
machines it should be apparent by now the Axis cannot win. But having 
said that, one perforce must add that our side has an enormous task ahead 
of it to reconquer ground that the German and Japanese partners in crime 
have occupied, and to give the industrial centers of those two nations such 
a pasting as will finally convince them that the game is up. 

The proponents of aerial bombardment of Germany as a sure-fire way 
of winning the war have been vocal in this country and in Britain for the 
past several months. They certainly offer us an alluring prospect: For the 
loss of perhaps a few thousand airmen and planes of the United Nations 
we make a shambles of Germany and force her to her knees, upon which 
the Japanese take the hint and sue for peace, any kind of peace we'll give 
them. In the October issue of this magazine Legionnaire Harold Hartney 
presented that side of the war strategy in rather glowing colors. When 
one thinks of the titanic struggle for Stalingrad, an attrition that actually 
puts Verdun in the shade, when one considers the five-year-long fighting 
between the Chinese and Japanese, he cannot but say to these people, 
“Lord love you, go to it. If through the sacrifice of a few thousand of our 
best men (and we mean specifically the gallant fellows of the Air Forces) 
we can win the war and save hundreds of thousands of other lives, by all 
means let us do it.” 

But let us not make it quite that exclusive. We ought to build up all 
the other elements of our striking forces, so that with the smashing of the 
industrial and military installations of the Reich there shall be combined 
an advance on land that will prove to the German people their armies will 
never again in this war move forward, that the offensive has definitely 
been wrested from them. A combination of these bludgeon blows from 
above and on the ground will throw the people of Germany into the 
psychological tailspin they knew during the fateful days of the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive in the fall of 1918, and sure as shootin’ they'll fold 
again. Meantime, of course, we'll be handing the Japs the same kind 
of medicine 

The time for really smashing blows has come. Though the armed forces 
of the United Nations are prepared to carry on a ten-year war, they really 
don't expect the Axis to hold up that long. Let's all here at home work, 
think, talk victory by 1944. We have faith in the generals and admirals to 
whom we have entrusted the expenditure of our ever-mounting power. 
With the grand job the Russians have done in upsetting Hitler's time- 
table, with the disposition of the British, the Chinese and the other forces 
of the United Nations to slug it out with the Axis toe to toe, Hitler will 
get the answer he doesn’t expect to his boastful statement of September 
30, 1942, that what he has he'll hold. 

He didn’t talk of holding, back in October of 1941. He said he had 
destroyed the Russians, who would “never rise again.” 

It's an admission he can't drive forward. We can. Let's. 


fe unfinished business is of course this global war that now absorbs 
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One of the ear clinics set up in a pioneer child welfare program by the Department 


of Maryland. Chairman Dorothea Robider, wearing Legion cap, is second from right 


OSS of any one of the five senses 
is a major handicap to any 
person of any age—doubly so 
if the loss of sight or hearing 

comes about from causes that can be 
corrected or controlled in youth. That 
is the thought behind the joint Legion- 
Auxiliary program in Maryland for the 
promotion of medical care for children 
who have hearing defects. With only one 
full year of work behind it, the net re- 
sults of the project are so noteworthy 
that there is every reason to believe that 
the clinics set up will ultimately become 
a part of the permanent work of the 
State Department of Health. 

At least seventy-five children were 
saved from possible permanent deafness 
by timely care and treatment of condi- 
tions disclosed by careful examination 
and a series of tests at the clinics during 
the year. No figures are given as to the 
total number of children examined and 
treated but, during the last half of the 
school term, members of the Auxiliary 
brought in 425 children, 92 of them 
colored, whose parents for various rea- 
sons were unable to accompany them. 
The clinics, on the basis of the eminent- 
ly worthwhile results obtained during 
the first year, will be continued through 
the 1942-1943 school year with more 
professional aid by doctors and nurses 
and an increased working fund. 


26 


Last year when the Child Welfare 
Committee of the Department of Mary- 
land, headed by Legionnaire Dorothea 
Robider, a member of World War Nurses 
Post, looked over the field for a major 
program it found that little or nothing 
was being done for children in that State 
who are hard of hearing. The Commit- 
tee did find that for some years past a 
modified program of hearing tests had 
been conducted in the various public 
schools under the supervision of the 
State Department of Education, and 
that although children with defective 
hearing were being identified and their 
parents were being notified of the con- 
ditions, no organized plan had been de- 
vised to provide the necessary medical 
or educational care for them. 

This seemed to be a field in which 
the Child Welfare Committee could very 
well lend a helping hand—a field that 
offered every opportunity for an achieve- 
ment of permanent value to individual 


children and to the State. A careful 
survey was made and a series of con- 
ferences was held before the outlines 
of the program took form. As a result of 
the survey it was decided that the most 
urgent need in meeting the problem was 
to establish ear clinics for those school 
children found by the hearing tests to 
have defective hearing. That seemed to 
be a big job to start with, 

A coérdinated program was worked 
out with the assistance of the Child 
Welfare Committee of The American 
Legion Auxiliary, chairmaned by Mrs. 
A. J. Shabbott. Legion Posts and Aur 
iliary Units were called upon for finan- 
cial help, for it was realized that the 
proposed plan was an ambitious one 
which would have to be carefully planned 
and executed if it were to eventuate 
into a model program to be absorbed 
later by the State government. The whole 
project has been financed by the Posts 
and Units, including a fund for treat- 
ment of children whose growing deaf- 
ness arose from conditions which did 
not call for surgery. 

Ear clinics were established in each 
county in the State by Chairman Robider 
and the Committee after conferences 
with the county superintendent of edu- 
cation and county health officer, when 
all plans were discussed and the dates 
selected. An otologist of high profes 
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sional standing was employed by the 
Child Welfare Committee to conduct 
the clinics and an audiometer, an in- 
dispensable appliance required for hear- 
ing tests, was provided by the Auxiliary. 

The clinics were held at the health 
center in each county with the assistance 
of nurses employed by. the Health De- 
partment. All physicians in each area 
were invited to visit the clinic and to 
discuss its purposes and procedure. The 
children were chosen by the nurses, se- 
lected from the lists of those found to 
have some defect by the school tests, 
and were in many instances brought in 
by Legionnaires or members of the Aux- 
iliary. The Auxiliares gave assistance in 
clerical work as well as in transporting 
the children, and some of them were 
trained to operate the audiometer. 

This Maryland plan on a state-wide 
scope is a pioneer in the Legion child 
welfare work and has been carefully 
watched by the Child Welfare Division 
at National Headquarters. Miss Emma 
Puschner, Director, has warmly com- 
mended the Child Welfare Committee 
of the Department of Maryland “for 
the constructive manner in which this 
project was undertaken and carried on.” 
The National Director recalled that the 
program was just beginning to get into 
stride when Chairman Robider reported 
its purposes and procedure at the 1942 
Child Welfare School Conference held 
in New York City. “This Committee,” 
continued Miss Puschner, “with the sup- 
port of the Department officials and the 
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The fifty-three Posts of Middlesex County, Massachusetts, pooled a fund to com- 








Auxiliary is carrying on other child wel- 
fare activities in addition to this special 
project. It is hoped that the special proj- 
ect will be continued during the new 
administrative year.” 

Chairman Robider reports that there 
are other parts of Maryland where 
there are hundreds of children in need 
of ear care yet to be visited, and for 
which clinics have been requested, The 
further development of the program will 
be watched by other Departments where 
a similar work is needed as badly as in 
Maryland, and this pioneer project can 
well serve as a model in the organiza- 
tion of a more widespread and sys- 
tematic program. 

It has also been pointed out that in 
the past all important welfare work for 
children has first been demonstrated as 
necessary and worthwhile by a private 
organization before being taken over by 
a state agency. This is as it should be. 
The Maryland Child Welfare Committee 
has set the pace in inaugurating and 
carrying out a difficult and necessary 
work in the field of public health. 


Hospital Helpers 


NE of the greatest causes of infant 

mortality, it is said, is premature 
birth, and death caused by it strikes most 
often when the only substitute for nat- 
ural conditions—the air-conditioned in- 
fant incubator—is not available. George 
H. Imhof Post of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, made a notable contribution 
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toward saving these children premature- 
ly born when it presented one of the 
very latest-model, air-conditioned incu- 
bators to the Women's iomeopathic 
Hospital in its home city. 

In the picture of the presentation 
shown on this page, are, left to right, 
Deputy Commander James J. Dunphy 
of the Fourth Legion District; Miss A. 
F, Cheeney, Director of Nurses; Mrs. 
Walter B. Supplee, President of the 
Executive Board, and Commander Jo- 
seph A. O’Hara of George H. Imhof 
Post. 

At about the same time the Philadel- 
phia Legionnaires were making their 
contribution, the Middlesex County 
Council of the Department of Massa- 
chusetts formally dedicated a twenty- 
one-bed ward in the Chelsea Soldiers’ 
Home Hospital at Chelsea. The ward 
was turned over to the hospital authori- 
ties fully equipped with modern surgical 
instruments and all necessary furniture 
and appliances and will be known as the 
“Middlesex County Memorial Ward.” 
Included in the equipment are twenty- 
one modern surgical beds, the same num- 
ber of overbed tables, air-cushioned mat- 
tresses, and pillows to match, three-wheel 
chairs, and thermos pitchers, 

The ward was made possible by vol- 
untary subscriptions from each of the 
fifty-three Posts comprising the County 
Council. A plaque was unveiled by Past 
Department Commander John H. Walsh 
(who is also Chairman of the Legion’s 
National Rehabilitation Committee), 
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pletely equip a ward in Chelsea Soldiers’ Hospital. At right, presentation of a 
modern infant incubator to a hospital by George H. Imhof Post of Philadelphia 
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The Legion Navy Enlistment Committee of Los Angeles, California, area began sending men 
to the fleet long before Navy recruiting became an official national objective of the Legion 


which, with a suitable inscription, bears 
the names of all the fifty-three contrib- 
uting units. County Commander John 
H. Rooney made the presentation to the 
Commandant of the hospital, Legion- 
naire Lawrence F. Quigley. 


Navy Recruiting 


ONG before recruiting for the Navy 
became a national objective of the 
Legion organization, the Committee for 
Naval Enlistments of the Fourth Area, 
Department of California, centering its 
activities in and around Los Angeles, 
rolled up a fine record in recruiting. 
Now that the Legion has been called 
upon to help man the greatest war fleet 
in the world, the Committee for Naval 
Enlistments is expected to redouble its 


Adams-Jackson Post of 
new home near the center of its home city, made over 
from a twelve-room dwelling. The Post has 175 members 


efforts toward manning our fighting Navy. 

Practically every Post in the Los 
Angeles area, reports Edw. L. Overley of 
Tom Mix Post, has codperated in the 
true Legion spirit under the direction of 
Legionnaire Reg. Diffenbaugh of Los 
Angeles Navy Post. Approximately 150 
Legionnaire members of the Committee 
are enrolled on the recruiting staff. Hun- 
dreds of prospective recruits are con- 
tacted each month and hundreds more 
get their information from the Legion- 
Navy shows and from Navy recruiting 
information booths manned by Legion- 
naires located in the lobbies of theaters. 

Another good idea for the promotion 
of the Legion-Navy Recruiting Plan 
which might well be given serious 
thought by the officers of Posts actively 
engaged in recruiting, comes from the 


we 


Paragould, Arkansas, has a 


Department of Ohio. It is a suggestion 
from C. F. Burke, Director of Naval 
Affairs, Ninth Ohio District, who will 
be glad to furnish any interested Post 
additional information about a plan that 
has worked well in his bailiwick. Com- 
rade Burke’s address is 153 Marvin Ave- 
nue, Akron, Ohio. 

“A great many directors of Naval Af- 
fairs throughout the country might be 
able to make use of an idea that has been 
very successful here,” writes Director 
Burke. “It is nothing more than the 
publication of a daily feature in a good, 
standard newspaper under the head of 
‘I Learned it in the Navy,’ or ‘What the 
Navy Taught Me,’—stories by former 
Navy men, together with pictures of each 
one, telling just what benefits each in- 
dividual derived from a hitch in the 
Navy. In our city, through the codpera- 
tion of City Editor Ed Stevens, the fea- 
ture was carried daily—one interview and 
picture each day—by the Beacon Jour- 
nal. Reporter Oscar Ruhl conducted the 
interviews and snapped the pictures. The 
list of names of ex-Navy men was sup- 
plied by the Legion’s Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee.” 

In further explanation of the publicity 
plan, Director Burke says that the men 
interviewed need not be limited to World 
War veterans. Post-war Navy service 
men perhaps got more out of their hitch 
than did the men who shipped for war 
service and then got back into civilian 
life as quickly as possible. A surprisingly 
large number of electricians, radio men, 
plumbers, and technicians of various 
kinds came back with the answer: “I 
learned it in the Navy.” The list in the 
Akron feature does not stop there—a 
lot of men highly placed in responsible 
positions testified that they got their 
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This old jalopy belonged to the Forty and Eight at Sandusky, Ohio, and has "marched" in 
several Legion national parades. It is on its way to the Axis now, via the scrap-pile route 


start in the Navy and later qualified for 
top-notch places by hard study and 
school attendance. 


Sandusky’s Jalopy 


HE r910-model Ford owned by San- 
dusky (Ohio) Voiture of the Forty 
and Eight has started on its last parade. 
Its destination is Berlin or Tokyo. 
Purchased about ten years ago when 
Charley Carroll, Past Commander of 
Sandusky’s Commodore Denig Post, was 
seated as Chef de Gare, the old jalopy 
has appeared in Legion parades at Dis- 
trict, Department and National Conven- 
tions all the way from Boston to Los 
Angeles. Now it has been turned in for 
scrap as a contribution to winning the 
war. It went to the war in state— 
a group of Legionnaires got around 
it and pushed it all the way from 
the Legion headquarters to the com- 
munity scrap pile. Accompanying the 
noble old relic of many glamorous pa- 
rades was a 200-pound naval torpedo 
which has decorated the clubrooms of 
Commodore Denig Post for twenty years. 
Another outfit that responded to the 
call for essential metal is Montclair (New 
Jersey) Post. That group was proud of 
its 1918-vintage, eight-ton American 
tank, but it went into the scrap pile 
just the same. Smelted, reprocessed and 
made over into modern armament the 
old World War jolt-buggy will once 
more help to roll back the tide of aggres- 
sion. 


Commendation 


¥ E take this opportunity to call 
your attention to the splendid 
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codperation we have received from 
American Legion Post No. 52 during the 
recent scrap metal drive,” writes Wayne 
R. Johnson, Chairman of the Branch 
County Salvage Committee of Cold- 
water, Michigan. “In four Saturdays the 
Legion committee, under Hiram Smith 
as Chairman, was able to pick up forty 
tons of scrap metal and place it in the 
hands of defense industries.” 


Seven Sons 


ITH seven sons already in service 

and with the eighth one preparing 
for a call from his draft board, the 
Sheber family of Downers Grove, IIli- 
nois, is well up toward the top in a 
national record—but there are reports 
of families that have given nine and ten. 
The parents, Mr. and Mrs, Stanley 

(Continued on page 46) 


Flatlands Post, Brooklyn, New York, presented the pag? Department, through 


Lieut. Comm. E. V. Abrams, a flag that flew over the 


aval Base at Cavite, 


Manila Bay, in 1903. Secretary Knox promises to hoist the flag again at 
Cavite when victory comes. Presentation was made by Comm. Harry A. Bruns 
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Patients and personnel of Evacuation Hospital 24, Mesves, France, 
and all. Good things to eat in the menu, at top, 


ON’T get us wrong! That 
“O. D.” in our title is a 
case of space convenience. 
You all know that it could 
just as well have been navy blue or 
marine greerf or nurses’ and yeomen’s 
white (that’s the color of uniform they 
wore mostly, we believe.) And what 
with the heroic job those navy blues 
and marine greens are doing in 
this present war—the O. D. gang 
being held evidently for eventuali- 
ties—the gobs and gyrenes really 
should have been given the nod. 
But the Santa we want to talk 
about was the whiskered guy of 
1917 and 1918—and he didn’t miss 
many of our fighters wherever they hap- 
pened to be stationed on land or ship. 


x 
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In this present war, spread to the 
four corners of the world, Uncle Sam’s 
Santa Claus will have to “freeze” his 
time-honored reindeer in order to reach 
on time his widespread fighting forces 
now garbed in everything from suntan 
shorts and pith helmets to parkas. This 
Christmas his cheer will go out not 
only in ships but in cargo planes, in 





ferried bombers, and by means of the 
other rapid methods of transportation 
that are now so important and neces- 


enjoy a Christmas party in 1918—tree 
of the Christmas dinner at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, in 1917 


sary. And The Company Clerk, the Then 
and Now Gang, Legionnaires and Aux- 
iliares everywhere, send with the tens 
of thousands of Christmas packages— 
and we hope they're not restricted to 
the measly 9x4x3, 3-pound items that 
we received a quarter of a century ago 
—their holiday greetings and assurances 
of full support from the home folks. 

But we oldsters still go back 
in memory to the Christmases we 
spent in uniform—and two fel- 
low Legionnaires have stepped 
forward with items which vividly 
revive those memories for all of 
us. Good chow was—and we as- 
sume still is—one of the principal 
morale-builders and morale-upholders in 
the services. As Exhibit A, we display 
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on the opposite page, 
the menu of the Christ- 
mas dinner at Jefferson 
Barracks, Missouri, on 
that first Christmas after 
we got into the war in 
1917. It came to us from 
R. F. McKelvy, a pio- 
neer member of Richard 
L. Kitchens Post, Hel- 
ena, Arkansas, but now 
a member of Memphis 
(Tennessee) Post — the 
National Commander’s 
Post, by the way —in 
which city McKelvy is 
connected with the De- 
Soto Oil Company. Mc- 
Kelvy’s letter to The 
Company Clerk follows, 
in part: 

“Again the approach- 
ing holidays, and I 
thought the enclosed 
menu of a 1917 Christ- 
mas dinner might inter- 
est readers of the Legion 
Magazine. One incident 
connected with this menu 
is one I shall always re- 
member. 

“I enlisted in Helena, 
Arkansas, December 13, 
1917, was sent to Fort 
Logan H. Roots at Little Rock, and 
after only six hours there, was loaded 
into a Pullman and shipped to Jefferson 
Barracks, Missouri, arriving there on 
December 15th. Then came the old 
army gag—which, of course, was new 
to this rookie: After having just enough 
time to be examined, take two or three 
shots and have a uniform issued, a cer- 
tain Sergeant Johnson came around and 
wanted everyone experienced in using 
a typewriter to step forward. I answered 
the call with some eight or ten others 
and we were immediately ushered to 
the basement of the mess hall, where I 
was introduced to a paring knife and 
the largest bushel of Irish potatoes I 
ever saw in my life, 

“After several days on that detail, 
Sergeant Johnson found me and wanted 
to know where I had been all the time. 
Informing him I had been right there, 
he stated that he would reward me 
by letting me wait on table for a tew 
days and that was what 1 was doing 
when the boys were partaking of the 
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THen: Bugler William Behre, 
Company C, 115th Engineers, 
does his stuff at Camp Kearney 


Now: Keeper Wm. Behre, San 


Francisco Zoo, with 


and ‘° ," leopard cu 
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Custer, Michigan, in 1918, some 
M. gang of the Base Hospital 


pose with their strip-tease friend, “Lady” 


repast listed in the Christmas menu. 

“By this time I had acquired such 
a cold I couldn’t talk above a whisper 
and a few days after Christmas they 
told us to pack up, and form lines on 
the parade ground in front of the 
C. O.’s headquarters. Our commander, 
Colonel Cunliff F. Murray, then in- 
spected us, asking each one if he had 
been treated all right, how we were 
feeling and so on, but being unable 
to speak, I got my buddy next to me 
to answer O. K. for me. We were im- 
mediately loaded onto a train and the 
next thing we knew, we were at Camp 
Meigs, Washington, D. C. Incidentally, 


while at Jeff Barracks, I somehow got 
assigned to the Quartermaster Corps. 

“Meigs, as I understood it, was a 
replacement center. At any rate, we 
put in several weeks there, doing the 
usual chores of embryo soldiers—guard 
duty, policing, fatigue, kitchen police, 
drilling, etc. A detachment of nine of 
us was then sent to the Base Hospital, 
Camp Custer, Michigan, where we 
formed the nucleus of the Q. M. De- 
tachment and remained until discharged 
on June 26, rgrg. Our duties there, of 
course, were to see that the Base Hos- 
pital was fully equipped and supplied 
at all times. 

“Considering all the hullabaloo about 
organized social activities we hear these 
days—both for civilians and for men 
in uniform —the snapshot I enclose 
gives indication that regardless of locale, 
existing emergencies or what have you, 
the boys in the various branches of our 
armed services will find some means 
of keeping up morale and ways to 
afford themselves some kind of amuse- 
ment. They may not have to go to the 
extreme as shown in the snapshot, 
which depicts myself and several bud- 
dies with Lady—the fleshless member 
of the group—in the front entrance to 
the Office of the Quartermaster, Base 
Hospital Supply Office, at Camp Cus- 
ter, Michigan, during the spring of 
1918. In the group, from the left, are: 
Quartermaster Sergeant Royal F. Mc- 
Kelvy (myself), Sergeant l/cl De Kruif, 
Private Lutz, ‘Lady’ (whose identity 
we never established, although we did 
know she was a lady), Sergeant Clemons 
and Private Merow. 

“The personnel of our Q. M. De- 
tachment was composed of a great 
bunch of fellows, largely soldiers from 
the Middle West. They did an excep- 
tionally fine job during the influenza- 
pneumonia epidemic which broke out 
in September, 1918. The bed capacity 
of the hospital was quickly overtaxed 
necessitating the use of some forty 





No gas or tire rationing at the Chauffeurs’ School, Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, back in 1918. Part of a convoy on an 
instruction drive, with Sergeant Sovereign front and right 


double barracks buildings in the Field 
Artillery area as an Annex. The Base 
Hospital had a capacity of about 5,000 
patients, so we needed the Annex as 
we had to furnish supplies for some 
ten to twelve thousand influenza patients. 
“Our C. O., Captain Joseph L. Erick- 
son, Q. M.—one of the grandest little 
guys who ever wore a uniform—de- 
voted his entire energies to the sud- 
denly enlarged job, and as a reward 
for the faithful and efficient service 
: rendered by 
his men, the 
captain saw to 
it that several 
of the gang 
received com- 
missions, while 
others were 
promptly ad- 
vanced to 
higher non- 
commissioned 

grades. 
“Ours was a 
great outfit— 
Polish, Swed- 
ish, Jewish, 
Irish and Eng- 
lish, and we 
even had one 
Indian lad. 
I'd like very 
much to hear 
from the men 
with whom I 
served in the Battle of Custer.” 
To get back to the menu of the 
Christmas dinner at Jefferson Barracks 
in 1917, this department was impressed 
particularly by the recognition given not 
only to the C. O., Colonel Murray, and 
Captain Thiele, and to the Mess Steward 
and Mess Sergeants, but also to all of 
the gang down the line, even to the 
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bread cutter, the men of the butcher 
shop, store room and farm, and the 
truck driver. How’s that for democracy 
in our Army? 


1D now, let 
us take a 
jump across the 
Atlantic to an- 
other Christmas 
party—a party 
at which real 
Christmas cheer 
was warranted, 
because the fight- 
ing had ceased 
some six weeks 
previously. The 
setting, a hospital 
in the A. E. F.; 
the guests, our 
comrades who 
were patients be- 
cause of wounds received in action or 
because victims of illness; the hostesses, 
those fine women of the Army Nurse 
Corps who attended them; the time, 
1918, 

The picture we reproduce of the hos- 
pital Christmas celebration came to us 
from Ex-Sergeant Philip A. Hickey, 
Company G, 128th Infantry, 32d Divi- 
sion, and just recently appointed cap- 
tain of the Bayonne (New Jersey) Fire 
Department by Mayor James J. Dono- 
van, the latter a veteran of the 312th 
Medical, 78th Division, who was awarded 
the D. S. C. during our war. Here is 
Legionnaire Hickey’s letter, which came 
from his home, 31 East 11th Street, 
Bayonne: 

“T enjoy the Legion Magazine each 
month and I especially enjoyed the June 
issue as it had a picture of General 
Pershing taken at Base Hospital 80, 
Mesves Hospital Center in France. I 


spent about five months in Evacuation 
Hospital 24 in Mesves, the result of a 
machine-gun bullet wound in the right 
shoulder. 

“Enclosed is a picture taken on my 
ward at Christmas time, 1918, and J] 
am sure some of the boys in the group 
would be surprised if they saw them. 
selves in the Legion Magazine. I am 
the man at the left, standing with his 
back to the stove. The big fellow sitting 
on the left is a Sergeant Elliott of De. 
troit, the man sitting in the center was 
an Indian whom we called ‘Big Chief’ 
the nurse is a Miss Donovan, and read- 
ing a newspaper on the bed at the right 
is the doctor in charge of our ward—] 
think his name was Captain Mensing, 
and he did a good job on my wound, 
as I am all right. Also on our ward at 
the same time were a little fellow named 
Duggan (wonder how he is?), and a 
Lieutenant Winne. 

“That Christmas celebration was a 
mighty welcome surprise. Our Christmas 
tree was decorated by some of the pa- 
tients, with the aid of the nurses, and 
most of the decorations and chains were 
made of toilet paper cut out by the 
men, We didn’t receive many gifts, but 
we did get a turkey dinner with plenty 
of seconds. 

“I was in France for a long time, 
most of my time being spent in the 
small town of Thenay in the St. Aignan 
area where I helped to handle and drill 
new men who came from the States as 
casuals and were sent out as replace- 
ments. I was a corporal at the time 
and got to know many of the men who 
came through our outfit—most of them 
from New York State. I have met a 
few of them since the war while on 
vacation in Buffalo, Syracuse and other 
towns in the up-state section. I’d like 
to hear from them. 

“Just before the start of the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive on September 26th, 
I was sent to the 128th Infantry and 
was with that regiment only a few days 
when I got wounded. I was in the hos- 
pital until March, 1919, when I returned 
home on the 
U.S. S. Hunting- 
ton—a cruiser. I 
was a casual but 
was ‘on my own,’ 
being able to take 
care of myself. I 
had two brothers 
in overseas’ serv- 
ice with the 78th 
Division, one in 
the 312th Medi- 
cal, and the other 
in the 310th In- 
fantry. One of 
them, James J. 

Hickey, passed 
away last Janu- 
ary. 
““T hope the 
(Contd. on p. 57) 
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PICKED TO COMMAND 


(Continued from page 7) 
young fellows being what they are, a 
little horse-play breaks out once i 
awhile. 

It is quickly checked. “Steady, there!” 
says the officer, not unsympathetically. 
“This isn’t college. The lesson you don’t 
remember is not your private affair now; 
it may cost men their lives.” 

This point—the responsibility they 
are about to assume—is thoroughly in- 
culcated. Talk to any of the candidates, 
and you are impressed by the serious- 
ness with which they view their prospec- 
tive duties. By precept and by example, 
they learn the officer’s golden rule, “The 
men come first.” 

The candidate goes through much of 
what he has already learned in ranks, 
but this time it looks different. He has 
a new point of view. As a buck private, 
he has built a tank trap with the 
Engineers. It is a different thing to be 
doing it now with the thought that he 
is likely to have to boss the job tomor- 
row. He has gone through combat drill 
often enough, doing what he was told. 
It is different when he is considering, 
“On this terrain, would I do it just 
this way?” 

But the Schools have an even more 
important job to do than to impart aca- 
demic and technical knowledge. They 
have to appraise and develop in the 
candidates the qualities of leadership. 

Each entering class has officers who 
have nothing to do with the academic 
instruction. The platoon leader, a first 
or second lieutenant, is one of the most 
essential factors in making officers for 
the U. S. Army. 

His duty is to get to know his men 
inside and out. He goes to classes with 
them, accompanies them on the field 
problems, stays with them week days 
and Sundays. He watches how they get 
along with each other, which ones are 
respected by the others and why. 

The best way to find out whether a 
man is a leader is to let him lead. So 


each candidate is given frequent chances 
to command the squad, the platoon and 
the company or battery. He is watched 
to see whether his orders are given in a 
clear, forceful tone, whether the men 
carry out his orders with snap and pre- 
cision. It is a fact that men, even will- 
ing, eager men, find it hard to march, 
drill, or fight well if hesitantly or weakly 
commanded. The character of the com- 
mander invariably is reflected in the 
response of the troops to his leadership. 

The candidate also leads men in actual 
field problems. An Engineer candidate is 
instructed how to set up a small, pre- 
fabricated bridge. Then he’s ordered to 
take a squad out and throw the bridge 
across a stream—and to do it fast. If 
he fails somebody else in the squad is 
told to take over command and get the 
job done. 

A candidate has a squad in the field 
on an all-day problem. Without warning 
he’s informed that the mess truck has 
broken down, that he must see to it that 
his men are fed. He isn’t told how—just 
to see that it’s done. 

As often as possible, the candidate is 
confronted with an unexpected situation, 
ordered to work it out—and quickly. 

At one School they give the candidate, 
near the end of the course, a “40-hour 
test.” He has to march all night, then 
execute a difficult field problem that 
lasts into the next night. It isn’t an 
exercise that he can jog through half 
dozing. It’s hard physical work and 
there are quick decisions that have to 
be made. If possible, the test is given 
in rain or snow. The candidate has no 
sleep, little to eat. 

Then at the end of the period he’s 
put in front of a squad and told to take 
it through a snappy close-order drill. 
Some of the men who seem the strongest 
crack under that ordeal. Others who 
look frail carry through by grim will- 
power. The authorities want to know 
which is which. That’s the kind of test 
that an officer may have to undergo in 


actual combat. It was like that on 
Bataan. 

Sometimes if a candidate makes a 
mistake in the field an officer pounces 
on him, fires more questions at him, 
deliberately tries to confuse him. 

If he can take that without getting 
flustered and blowing up he probably 
rates as high in leadership as many a 
smarty who has all the answers. 

The platoon leaders strive to correct 
the faults in their men. More particular- 
ly they try to get the men to correct 
their own faults. Suppose a candidate 
has a weak, uncertain voice and manner 
when he’s first put in front of the 
platoon; the lieutenant makes him give 
his commands from fifty yards away. 
Groups of boys will go out into the 
woods and practice barking orders. 

Discipline at the O.C.S. is very strict 
—even stricter, some say, than at West 
Point. Inspection of person, equipment 
and barracks is fussily rigid. A platoon 
may have been on an all-night march, 
and come in wet and muddy and dog- 
tired. Nevertheless, when the officer of 
the day comes around he must find 
boots polished, uniforms clean, blankets 
folded, beds made up according to regu- 
lations, foot locker packed just so. 

There are good reasons for this strict- 
ness. Sloppy officers have sloppy troops. 
Sloppiness means slack discipline, and 
slack discipline may be fatal in a pinch. 
Sloppy troops are likely to be dirty 
troops, and dirty troops are likely to get 
sick. 

There’s another more subtle reason 
for overdoing the spit-and-polish. Men 
are “gigged’”—penalized—for a necktie 
a hairbreadth crooked, a haircut a day 
overdue, a button loose. Some candi- 
dates can’t take it, and blow up. That’s 
what the Army wanted to find out. If 
the candidate can’t take it, he isn’t fit 
to dish it out. Also, if he cannot be pa- 
tient under a round of petty annoyances, 
he will probably be impatient with men 
under him. And what will he do under 





we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: 
to uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; 


to maintain law and order; 


to foster and perpetuate a one hundred 
percent Americanism; 
to preserve the memories and incidents 
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of our association in the Great War; 

to inculcate a sense of individual obli- 
gation to the community, state and 
nation; 

to combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses; 

to make right the master of might; 

to promote peace and good will on earth; 


to safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom and 
democracy; . 

to consecrate and sanctify our comrade- 
ship by our devotion to mutual help- 
fulness. 


—Preamble to the Constitution 
of The American Legion 
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a real strain? An officer’s life is, after 
all, an alternation of petty annoyances 
and great emergencies. 

The candidate is always under 
scrutiny. He wears a neat circular badge, 
a white monogrammed “O.C.S.” on a 
black ground. It looks smart, but that’s 
not its purpose. The idea is to make him 
conspicuous. A buck private may be 
winked at with some indulgence if the 
M.P.’s find him drunk and noisy in town 
on a Saturday night. A captain may 
pretend he didn’t notice the sloppy 
salute of the convivial rookie—may even 
carefully look the other way. Not so if 
it’s an officer candidate; he must meet 
the stiffest standards on duty and off. 

He is scrutinized not only by his 
platoon leader and the other school of- 
ficers, but by his fellow candidates as 
well. At a stated time during the course, 
each candidate is required to turn in a 
list of the other men in his section, 
grading them according to their qualities 
of leadership. He must give reasons for 
his ratings, why he puts this man high 
and that one low. 

Of course the boys joke about this 
self-grading, and ostentatiously pass 
around cigars during “popularity week.” 
But they really take it seriously and do 
the thing honestly and painstakingly. 

The platoon leader compares his own 
rating of the candidates with theirs. It 
is often very revealing. A candidate can 
sometimes fool his officers but seldom 
the man who sits next to him at table 
or occupies the next bunk. The men 
themselves spot the “apple polisher,” 
who’s always sidling up to the officers, 
asking unnecessary questions, trying to 
get on more familiar terms than any- 
body else. They appraise the boy who 
keeps to himself and never makes 
friends. They shrewdly judge the loud- 
mouth. 

The question that most people ask 
about the Schools is: Are they demo- 
cratic? Has the poor man’s son as much 
chance of being an officer as the boy 
who went to Groton and Harvard, whose 
father knows a Senator? 

The answer is that the O.C.S, is com- 
pletely democratic. Pull gets no candi- 
date into one of these schools, In fact, 
any attempt to use pull is a pretty good 
way to get barred. ] myself saw a board 
turn down a Governor’s son, hard and 
unanimously—principally, I think. be- 
cause he had pulled wires. The political 
type, however, usually tries, unsuccess- 
fully, to wangle a commission without 
earning it this hard way. 

The Army needs officers too des- 
perately to set up any nonsense about 
social standards. There was a time when 
candidates had to be college graduates 
“or the equivalent.” That wasn’t snob- 
bishness; it was an attempt to be ef- 
ficient, for it is a blunt fact that many 
men who have had less schooling can- 
not absorb the instruction. But even 
that is wiped out now and there is no 
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stated educational requirement what- 
ever. Plenty of men who never got 
through high school make the grade in 
O.C.S. Many fall by the wayside, but 
the Army wants every one of those who 
can to come through. Poverty is no bar- 
rier. Poor boys used sometimes to feel 
they could not afford to become officers 
because of the cost of outfitting them- 
selves. The Government now gives each 
O.C.S. graduate $150 outright, which 
will buy his necessary uniforms. 

Some promising young fellows who 
have come from most unfortunate en- 
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“Burgess, take Polly downstairs until 
Mr. Robertson finishes reading the 
Washington War Priorities!" 


vironments adapt themselves quickly 
when for the first time in their lives 
they are thrown into a group of men of 
better background. Some others simply 
cannot make the adjustment. They feel 
uncomfortable, and they react in one of 
two ways. Either they are timid and 
silent, or they try to cover their em- 
barrassment with brass and bluster. The 
Army is trying to contend with this 
in various ways. One of the schools 
actually has a brief “Emily Post” course 
on manners at table and elsewhere. 
Naturally, the whole class has to take 
it so as not to single anyone out. 

Al) along the way, men have been 
dropped. Toward the end of the thirteen- 
week course written and oral examuina- 
tions eliminate more. 

But many a candidate passes these 
tests and still doesn’t get a commission. 
Those about whom the officers are still 
in doubt as leaders of men—perhaps a 
third of those who have passed the 
academic tests—must appear before an 
Examining Board. 

I watched one of those boards at work 
at the Infantry School at Fort Benning. 
The chairman, a gray-haired lieutenant 
colonel, sat in the middle of a long, bare 
table, three or four officers on either 
side of him. They were dog-tired. They’d 
been at it since early morning, now were 
going on into the evening. But, as each 
new candidate entered the room and 
came to attention they forced them- 
selves to concentrate on him as if he 
were the only one they’d had to deal 
with all day. 


Now for each candidate it was yes or 
no. Is he an officer or not? Is he capable 
of leading fifty men into combat? 

The candidates were of all sorts— 
among them the son of a Slovak coal 
miner from Pennsylvania, a boy who'd 
been to Yale and to Harvard Law, a 
school teacher from the Middle West, a 
barber from a New York slum. 

As each one sat down the colonel 
would try to put him at ease, get him 
to relax and stop gripping the arms of 
his chair until his knuckles were white. 

Then the questions began. As the 
Entrance Board had done, they reviewed 
his record before he entered the Army. 
Then questions about his life in O.C.S. 
Why hadn’t he made more friends in his 
section? If he were company commander 
which men would he pick for non-coms? 
Why? They’d pose a field problem. Your 
company is in such and such a position, 
the enemy is advancing from the left, 
what orders would you give? Quickly. 

Some of the candidates spoke crisply 
and decisively, others in a monotone, 
not raising their eyes. An Irish boy from 
Boston who’d been tongue-tied at first, 
looked up and told them straight from 
the shoulder what he’d do if the enemy 
attacked. 

When each had saluted and left the 
room the colonel would ask his platoon 
commander to discuss him. How had he 
performed when his turn came to com- 
mand the platoon in close order? What 
was his bearing when he was out in 
front of the men? How much had he 
improved in the three months of the 
course? 

Then each officer on the board would 
give his opinion of the candidate and 
explain it. And at last it came to a vote. 

When the barber from Bleecker Street 
was turned down, one of the officers, 
who had voted with the rest against 
him, sighed regretfully. “My father was 
a barber,” he said. 

One boy had a good presence and 
voice, was praised by his platoon leader 
—except for one thing. It always took 
him a long time to make up his mind 
He didn’t get by. 

The Commandant of one O.C.S., ad- 
dressing a graduating class, put it well. 
“You all know,” he said, “almost 20 
percent of the class that started with you 
are not here today. I want to say that 
they were all good men. I think every 
one of them could master the work— 
in time. But there isn’t time, There 
never is, in war. In war, those who don’t 
think fast, die. And so do the men they 
lead.” 

You felt the heavy weight of respon- 
sibility pressing on these officers as they 
made their decisions. On one hand was 
the urgent, clamoring need of the Army 
for officers. On the other hand, the dread 
that through a wrong decision here 
American boys would die in battle be- 
cause they had incompetent leaders. The 
Colonel had a pet question that he would 
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ask his fellow officers in a border-line 
case: “If you had a son or brother in 
an outfit going into combat would you 
like to see him led by this candidate?” 


On graduation day, there are simple 


exercises. Some high officer—General 
Marshall himself has done it—finds time 


to come and make a brief, soldierly ad- 


dress. Each man gets his honorable dis- 


charge from the U. S. Army. And in the 


same envelope, his appointment as Sec- 


(Continued from page 8) 

Then I felt a little streaked too, cause 
they was all blushin as hard as they 
could. 

“Highty-tity!” ses the old lady— 
“what monstrous finement. I’d like to 
know what harm ther is in stockins. 
People now-a-days is gittin so mealy- 
mouthed they can’t call nothin by its 
rite name, and I don’t see as they’s any 
better than the old time people was. 
When I was a gall like you, child, I use 
to hang up my stockins and git ’em full 
of presents.” 

The gals kep laughin. 

“Never mind,” ses Miss Mary, 
“Majer’s got to give me a Crismus gift 
—won’t you, Majer?” 

“Oh, yes,” ses I, “you know I 
promised you one.” 

“But I didn’t mean that,” ses she. 

“I’ve got one for you, what I want 
you to keep all your life, but it would 
take a two bushel bag to hold it,” ses I. 

“Oh, that’s the kind,” ses she. 

“But will you keep it as long as you 
live?” ses I, 

“Certainly I will, Majer.” 

“Monstrous finement now-a-days—old 
people don’t know nothin bout perlite- 
ness,” said old Miss Stallins, jest gwine 
to sleep with her nittin in her hand. 

“Now you hear that, Miss Carline,” 
ses I. “She ses she’ll keep it all her life.” 

“Yes, I will,” ses Miss Mary—“but 
what is it?” 

“Never mind,” ses I, “you hang up a 
bag big enuff to hold it and you'll find 
out what it is, when you see it in the 
mornin.” 

Miss Carline winked at Miss Kesiah, 
and then whispered to her—then they 
both laughed and looked at me as mis- 
chievous as they could. They spicioned 
something. 

“You'll be sure to give it to me now, 
if I hang up a bag,” ses Miss Mary. 

“And promise to keep it,” ses I. 

“Well, I will, cause I know that you 
wouldn’t give me nothin that wasn’t 
worth keepin.” 

They all agreed they would hang up a 
bag for me to put Miss Mary’s Crismus 
present in, in the back porch, and bout 
nine o’clock I told ’em good evenin and 
went home. 
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ond Lieutenant in the Army of the 


United States, “for the emergency and 


for six months thereafter.” 


They take the oath and stand at at- 


tention for “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


Then they scatter to barracks to don 
their gold bars, pick up their traps and 
set off to join the troops. 

Is the O.C.S. a success? Will it give 
the Army the kind of officers that it 
must have to win the war? 


I sot up till mid-night, and when they 
was all gone to bed I went softly into 
the back gate, and went up to the porch, 
and thar, shore enuff, was a grate big 
meal-bag hangin to the jice. It was 
monstrous unhandy to git to it, but I 
was tarmined not to back out. So I sot 
some chairs on top of a bench and got 
hold of the rope and let myself down 
into the bag; but jest as I was gittin in, 
the bag swung agin the chairs, and down 
they went with a terrible racket. But 
nobody didn’t wake up but old Miss 
Stallinses grate big cur dog, and here he 
cum rippin and tarin through the yard 
like rath, and round and round he went 
tryin to find what was the matter. I sot 
down in the bag and didn’t breathe 
louder nor a kitten, for fear he’d find 
me out, and after a while he quit his 
barkin. 

The wind begun to blow bominable 
cold, and the old bag kep turnin round 
and swingin so it made me sea-sick as the 
mischief. I was fraid to move for fear 
the rope would brake and let me fall, 
and thar I sot with my teeth ratlin like 
I had a ager. It seemed like it would 
never come daylight, and I do believe if 
I didn’t love Miss Mary so powerful I 
would froze to deth; for my hart was 
the only spot that felt warm, and it 
didn’t beat more’n two licks a minit, 
only when I thought how she would be 
sprised in the mornin, and then it went 
in a canter. Bimeby the cussed old dog 
come up on the porch and begun to smell 
about the bag, and then he barked like 
he thought he’d treed something. “Bow! 
wow! wow!” ses he. Then he’d smell 
agin, and try to git up to the bag. “Git 
out!” ses I, very low, for fear they 
would hear me. “Bow! wow! wow!” 
ses he. “Be gone! you bominable fool,” 
ses I, and I felt all over in spots, for I 
spected every minit he’d nip me, and 
what made it worse, I didn’t know whar 
bouts he’d take hold. “Bow! wow! 
wow!” Then I tried coaxin—‘Come 
here, good feller,” ses I, and whistled a 
little to him, but it wasn’t no use, Thar 
he stood and kep up his eternal whinin 
and barkin, all night. I couldn’t tell 
when daylight was breakin, only by the 
chickens crowin, and I was monstrous 
glad to hear ’em, for if I’d had to stay 


The Army firmly believes it will. 


Older officers report that they are well 
pleased with the graduates who serve 


under them. Plenty of O.C.S. men are 
captains by now. This is a citizen army. 
The citizen soldier feels differently 
toward an officer who has toted a pack 
himself. That works both ways. From 
now on practically all new officers will 
be drawn from the ranks through the 
0.C.S. 


THE BAG FOR MARY 


thar one hour more, I don’t believe I'd 
ever got out of that bag alive. 

Old Miss Stailins come out fust, and 
as soon as she saw the bag, ses she, 

“What upon yearth has Joseph went 
and put in that bag for Mary? I'll lay 
its a yearlin or some live animal, or 
Bruin wouldn’t bark at it so.” 

She went in to call the galls, and I 
sot thar, shiverin all over so I couldn’t 
hardly speak if I tried to—but I didn’t 
say nothin. Bimeby they all come run- 
nin out. 

“My lord, what is it?” ses Miss Mary. 

“Oh, it’s alive?” ses Miss Kesiah, “I 
seed it move.” 

“Call Cato, and make him cut the 
rope,” ses Miss Carline, “and lets see 
what it is. Come here Cato and git this 
bag down.” 

“Don’t hurt it for the world,” ses 
Miss Mary. 

Cato untied the rope that was round 
the jice, and let the bag down easy on 
the floor, and I tumbled out all covered 
with corn meal, from hed to foot. 

“Goodness gracious!” ses Miss Mary, 
“if it aint the Majer himself!” 

“Yes,” ses I, “and you know you 
promised to keep my Crismus present as 
long as you lived.” 

The galls laughed themselves almost 
to deth, and went to brushin off the 
meal as fast as they could, sayin they 
was gwine to hang that bag up every 
Crismus til they got husbands too. Miss 
Mary—bless her bright eyes—she blushed 
as butiful as a morninglory, and sed 
she’d stick to her word. She was rite 
out of bed, and her hair wasn’t komed, 
and her dress wasn’t fixt at all, but the 
way she looked pretty was rale dis- 
tractin. I do believe if I was froze stiff, 
one look at her charmin face, as she 
stood lookin down to the floor with her 
rogish eyes, and her bright curls fallin 
all over her snowy neck, would fotch’d 
me too. I tell you what, it was worth 
hangin in a meal bag from one Crismus 
to another to feel as happy as I have 
ever sense. 

I went home after we had the laugh 
out, and set by the fire till I got thawed. 
In the forenoon all the Stallinses come 
over to our house and we had one of the 
greatest Crismus dinners that ever was 
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seed in Georgia, and I don’t blieve a 
happier company ever sot down to the 
same table. Old Miss Stallins and mother 
settled the match, and talked over every 
thing that ever happened in ther families, 
and laughed at me and Mary, and cried 
bout ther ded husbands, cause they 
wasn’t alive to see ther children mar- 
ried. 

It’s all settled now, cept we haint sot 


the weddin day. I'd like to have it all 
over at once, but young galls always like 
to be engaged a while, you know, so I 
spose I must wait a month or so. Mary 
(she ses I mustn’t call her Miss Mary 
now) has been a good deal of trouble 
and botheration to me; but if you could 
see her, you wouldn’t think I ought to 
grudge a little sufferin to git sich a 
sweet little wife. 


You must come to the weddin if you 
possibly kin. I’ll let you know when. No 
more from 

Your frend, til deth, Jos. Jones. 

N. B. I like to forgot to tell you bout 
cousin Pete. He got snapt on egnog 
when he heard of my ingagement, and 
he’s been as meller as hos-apple ever 
sense. 


ARMS ACROSS THE SEA 


(Continued from page 15) 
years Hitler, not only in his speeches 
but in his printed work, Mein Kampf, 
had preached that he intended to rise to 
power by war and lies, and that the 
bigger the lie the more successful it 
would prove. He was right, and it is 
the greatest irony I know of in all the 
record of mankind that this man who 
brazenly told the world he would con- 
quer it by lies had every statement he 
made believed except that basic one! 

I well recall in my younger days that 
marvelous devil’s laugh which Eduard 
de Reszke used to give when he played 
the part of Mephistopheles in Faust. If 
Clio, the Muse of History, had only 
been a fine basso like de Reszke instead 
of a woman, we might have heard the 
laugh now echoing through the universe 
from star to star. This mad genius kept 
telling the world his fundamental policy 
was to lie, and then the world believed 
his lies and was willing to sign his 
treaties. It took Pearl Harbor to wake 
America up, but she was about the last 
of the dumb dupes to get awake. So, 
we have no right to suggest that any 
other nation was dumb, 

Hitler is unique. I have heard him 
but never met him, though I have talked 
with men who have, I do not pretend to 
understand him, but two things had be- 
come obvious before we went to war, 
or at least in spite of Lindbergh and 
other isolationists, I thought they had. 
One was that Hitler was the most dan- 
gerous man in the world. The ruined 
nations, and millions and millions of 
dead and suffering, are some proof of 
that. The other was that he, with whom 
the isolationists wanted us to make 
treaties, was the greatest liar ever 
spawned from hell. I have not space for 
a long list, but-let me abbreviate a bit: 


July 11, 1936. Germany recognized the 
sovereignty of Austria. 

March 11, 1938. Germany seized Austria 
by force. 
May 31, 1939. Germany made a 10-year 
non-aggression pact with Denmark. 
April 9, 1940. Germany seized Denmark. 
September 26, 1938. Germany said 
“Poland shall live!” 

September 1, 1939. Germany invaded 
Poland. 

October 6, 1939. Germany gave guaran- 
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ties of independence to all the small 
states of the west, including Belgium. 
March 2, 1940. Germany extended its 
peace treaty with Holland to June 
30, 1941. 
May 10, 1940. Germany seized Holland 
and Belgium. 


Well, so it went on—Munich, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Russia, all the rest. The game 
was clear. Lie, make a treaty, lull the 
victims to sleep, keep them separate, 
pick them off one by one, and with 
some help in the Orient, the world may 
be at your feet. As Hitler had talked 
about the “pure race,” the Japanese 
were made “honorary Aryans,” and in 
time came Pearl Harbor. Yet America 
would not see. I need not here go into 
what a Hitler regime means, the crush- 
ing out of all personal liberty, of all that 
freedom of thought and speech and the 
spirit by which alone man has been able 
to rise from the brute. By this time 
that at least has become well known. 

Now, what of us and the British 
Empire? First, what do we owe to it 
in this war, and second, why is it so 
important to us after the peace? By the 
fall of 1939 China with its 400,000,000 
peaceful people had been fighting des- 
perately against the Hitlerism of the 
Japanese military gang, but the world 
did not wake up. We wanted China to 
win but we also did business as usual 
with Japan. In Europe, Hitler was 
leading civilization straight down the 
road to flaming hell, but no one would 
believe. I think that, although I dislike 
Freudian terms, there was a profound 
psychological inhibition. To believe was 
to envisage a reality too frightful and 
one seemingly impossible in the modern 
world. Peoples and nations could not 
face the obvious truth of Hitler’s lies. 
They turned their heads aside, and their 
minds literally ceased to function. 

At last two awoke—Britain and 
France, the oldest defenders in the Old 
World of democracy and the freedom 
of the human spirit. The rape of Poland 
ended the inhibitions and the wishful 
thinking which had paralyzed all the free 
nations. Both, however, were as unpre- 
pared as we were last December. Then 
France fell and Britain was left alone. 
She stood, but across the narrow seas 
from her island fortress, threatening 


her from the coast of fallen France, of 
Belgium, Holland and Norway, was the 
most powerful war machine the world 
had ever known, controlled by a man 
whose chief ambition and sole salvation 
was to beat the British to their knees, 
With commitments all over the earth, 
unready at home, wholly inferior in man- 
power and war material to the foe, they 
fought on. A year later they won the 
Battle of Britain against the overwhelm- 
ing air forces of Germany. They won 
solely because they “took it,” and in the 
debris of Coventry and other bombed 
cities, with their ruined homes and 
mangled corpses, are the individually un- 
known but never-to-be-forgotten stories 
of men and women of all ranks, who 
took their licking but refused to be 
licked. They are stories of indescribable 
suffering and indestructible grit. To 
defend freedom and civilization in Europe 
and the Americas, Britain still stood— 
stood alone. 

That battle she waged with grit and 
guts against planes and bombs may 
well prove one of the decisive battles 
of all the ages if liberty means anything. 
She gained time for the world to wake 
and organize. She gave the United States 
a reprieve from the fate which would 
have overtaken her had the Empire 
fallen in that September of 1940. We 
needed it. We were a house divided 
against itself—capital and labor, labor 
fighting against labor, influential voices 
megaphoning to us that Hitler could be 
trusted and that we were either in no 
danger or else too weak to fight—all the 
Babel of confusion we were passing 
through. 

Fortunately the Axis Powers made two 
great mistakes. Hitler lied once too 
often and attacked Russia. Japan lied 
and attacked us. A hundred and thirty 
million people can never be wholly 
united in the sense that every individual 
will think alike on all things, but as a 
mid-Western editor wrote me, on the 
day when the cables told us of the 
perfidy at Pearl Harbor, you could almost 
hear all sections of the country click 
together on the main issue of war or 
peace. The isolationists and Hitler- 
appeasers scurried into their holes of 
silence, like ground-hogs who had seen 
no shadow. 

This, then, we owe to the Empire thus 
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The first American-made Diesel engine was built to create more and better power for 
the brewing of Budweiser. e Adolphus Busch, founder of Anheuser-Busch, acquired 
the first rights to manufacture this revolutionary engine in America and thus started 
our great Diesel industry on its way. 

He also founded Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Company which made subma- 
rine engines in World War I, and today holds the Navy E Award for excellence in the 
production of Navy ordnance and Diesel engines essential to the war effort. 


Year after year, we have striven with research and resources to better the methods 
and facilities for brewing Budweiser. To do this, a laboratory specializing in ferment- 
ology and nutrition was necessary. Discoveries made in the laboratory and in the 
plant have led to the development of products contributing to human necessity and 
progress. Some of these products would appear to have only a remote relationship to 
brewing, yet, they are the result of scientific research into many allied fields. 


Endless research in making the world’s leading beer 
has led to other products 
























VITAMINS, B COMPLEX—Our plant is one of 
the world’s largest sources for manufacturers 
of pharmaceutical and food products. 

VITAMIN D—Anheuser-Busch produces enough 
of the basic material for Vitamiu D to supply 
the entire American market. 

BAKER’S YEAST—We are one of America’s big- 
gest suppliers of standard and enriched yeasts 
and malt syrup used to make bread. 

CORN SYRUP—many millions of pounds annu- 
ally for America’s candy industry. 
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SYRUPS—for food, table and confectionery uses 
and special syrups for medicinal purposes. 
STARCH—for food, textile, paper and other in- 
dustries—millions of pounds annually. 
VITAMINS FOR LIVESTOCK—We are America’s 
biggest supplier of yeast vitamins used to fortify 
animal f ° 

REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT—for retailers of 
frozen foods and ice cream the country over. This 


division is now working all-out on glider wing 
and fuselage assemblies for our Armed Forces. 
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far. How about the future? We can 
make no blueprints now for the post- 
war world. It is unpredictable. We do not 
know who will win, or when, or what 
conditions may be, depending on the 
duration and exhaustion of the struggle. 
A few things only we can assert—pro- 
vided we win. There will be a period, 
perhaps a long one, of confusion if not 
chaos. The problems will be the greatest 
which have ever taxed the wit of man. 
The whole world, its boundaries, peoples, 
ideas, will be in the melting pot. Emo- 
tion and animosities will be rampant. 
Mere military alliances may crumble 
quickly, owing to new jealousies. It will 
be a time “when a feller needs a friend.” 
It will be a time when those who want 
to preserve the freedoms, and ways of 
life for which they have sacrificed so 
much, must stand shoulder to shoulder 
to see the peace through, as well as the 
war. 


NLY those will do that who also see 

eye to eye and feel the same aspira- 
tions and longings for what they care 
most for, throbbing in their blood. Of all 
the nations in the world, we stand closest 
in those respects to the peoples of that 
Commonwealth of Nations. I have said 
we are not “cousins.” We are not. I 
wrote not long ago that I had recently 
had working on my little place of an 
acre, a German, a Negro, an Italian, a 
Pole, an Irishman, a Hollander, a Czech 
and a Hungarian. These are not cousins 
of the British, but they are all Ameri- 
cans, 

However, there is something deeper 
than that. These people, though unre- 
lated by blood, have all made their con- 
tributions, of brawn or brain, to America, 
and America has made an even greater 
gift to them, that of the American 
Dream. In becoming American they 
have accepted and absorbed the Ameri- 
can Way. They have fitted themselves 
into the mold of American life. Those in 
turn were largely derived from the Eng- 
lish tradition. Our language, our litera- 
ture, our laws, a large part of our fed- 
eral and state constitutions, our sense of 
liberty within law, our individualism, our 
desire for personal liberty, our insistence 
on the freedom of religion, press and 
speech—in a word the whole of our 
American Way, stems more directly 
from, and is more closely connected 
with, the British Way than any other. 
Think them over—French, German, 
Italian, Russian, South American, Jap- 
anese, all the rest—where will we find 
a people more likely to want what we 
want in the new world, or more under- 
standing of what we want, than those 
of the nations of the Empire—Britain, 
Canada, Australia and the others? A 
friend in the post-war chaos will have 
to be not a mere former military ally 
in an emergency, but a people which 
will want to travel the same road we do. 

I am speaking of the most funda- 
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mental things in life, not of differences 
of aim or manner or accent or any of the 
things which you allow for in a man who 
nevertheless you know at bottom will 
fight to the death for what you also 
believe in as most important of all, and 
whom you can count on to stick by you 
to the finish. There are many differences, 
and it is very easy for propagandists or 
even honest, if not very deep, thinkers 


our thirteen million Negroes, is childs 
play. 

I speak of this because it is a sample 
of what is going around in what is either 
an honest or dishonest process, tending 
to split us from the best ally and bes 
friend, both for now and the futur 
which I believe we can have. I am no 
Anglo-maniac. There is much in the two 
thousand years of English history to 


“Say, soldier, | thought you said you were mechanized." 


sometimes, to stress and use them. They 
are being used now. All sorts of minor 
irritants are being brought to the sur- 
face, suspicions whispered about, false 
statements made, racial questions, such 
as that of India, being made wedges to 
split us. 

Let us pause just a moment to speak 
of this last. India is the most complex 
single political problem in the world, 
but there are many extremely vocal 
American men, and more particularly 
women, who would have us believe that 
it is very simple. All that is necessary, 
in their view, is that Britain should sub- 
mit to Gandhi. They do not tell us that 
there is no single “India,” that there are 
over six hundred separate states, several 
hundred races and languages, several 
thousand social castes, some eighty-five 
million Moslems who hate and fear the 
Hindus, and some sixty million of the 
“depressed classes,” all of whom fear 
that England might get out and leave 
them to be governed by their Hindu 
oppressors or the Japanese. The problem 
is infinitely intricate, yet these Ameri- 
cans, who without realizing it are play- 
ing the game for Hitler of splitting the 
Allies, would try to make us believe that 
there is nothing to it but the perfidy of 
England. As compared with the Indian 
problem ours of uniting the Thirteen 
Colonies, (which took us years in form- 
ing the United States) or our problem of 


condemn; there was much in my English 
life of a few years which annoyed me 
excessively; but I am trying to be real- 
istic. As I look over the past it seems te 
me that of all nations those of the 
United States and of the British Com- 
monwealth have been more alike in what 
they have wanted as a way of life than 
any other two in the world, and are 
more likely to be so in future. I also 
believe that those who, in the bitterly 
hard and wholly different world which 
is coming, are most likely to be able to 
count on one another are those who will 
still want the same way of life and not 
those who were merely bound together 
by a temporary alliance to secure for 
themselves, even more than for each 
other, a victory over a common enemy. 


HIS war, I believe, will be won by 

the Allied Nations, but it will still be 
long and devastating. We shall need 
every ounce of strength any nation can 
give us and we shall have to use every 
ounce of our own. We shall have to 
learn to develop guts and grit, and not 
just give up our gas “grudgingly.” But 
when it is all over, if the world of to 
morrow is to be that of the way of 
freedom and liberty, I believe all the 
nations which have inherited the tradi- 
tions and manner of thought of the Em- 
pire and the Republic will have to work 
in close harmony. 
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LIBERAL HEALTH BENEFITS 


CONFINING ILLNESS—TOTAL DISABILITY 
$25.00 WEEKLY INDEMNITY FOR 104 WEEKS 
NON-CONFINING ILLNESS—TOTAL DISABILITY 
$10.00 WEEKLY INDEMNITY FOR EIGHT WEEKS 


LIBERAL ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


$25.00 A WEEK FOR 104 WEEKS 
FOR TOTAL LOSS OF TIME 
$12.50 A WEEK FOR 26 WEEKS 
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Sight of both eyes.......--.-- 5000.00 
One hand or one foot........- 2500.00 
Sight of one eye.........+-++- 
APPLICATION FEE FOR EITHER POLICY 
ONLY $2.00 —FOR BOTH $4.00 
The application fee gives you protection until about 
March 15, 1943. 
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It does not mean permanent alliance 
or union, as I have said. It means un- 
derstanding, and helpfulness and friend- 
liness. It must be based, as is the modern 


Empire, on common beliefs, loyalties to 
the same ideals, and safety in mutual 
reliance, as is the Commonwealth of 
Nations which is the modern Empire, 


and not on legal ties or charters. That 
is all I mean, but it is a great deal, and 
the only salvation I see for all of us in 
the grim days to come, 


SALESMEN OF THINGS ETERNAL 


(Continued from page 17) 

here are Jews. It is a vital lesson in 
democracy to learn to respect the other 
fellow’s religion. This breaking down of 
some traditional barriers makes army 
chaplains more understanding. It helps 
them get their own message across when, 
as sometimes happens, they have to 
conduct a general service for members 
of several denominations—or none. 

We drill these student chaplains in 
close-order formation three times a day, 
forty minutes at a stretch. We do not, 
however, school them to the use of side- 
arms or a rifle, for chaplains carry noth- 
ing more dangerous than a fountain pen 
and a pair of snippers. 

Student chaplains march from class 
to class in an orderly column of two’s, 
singing out the familiar ONE-two-three- 
four, ONE-two-three-four of the military 
beginner. Under the influence of this 
daily drilling shoulders straighten, flabby 
cheeks tighten, and fallen chests climb 
into place. 

The training is stiff but by no means 
cheerless. My conviction is that a sense 


of humor is necessary to anybody, but 
most of all to a clergyman. 


OME newspapers and magazines have 
stated that army chaplains are now 
being taught fingerprinting. This is not 
true, partly because no expert would 
pretend to teach a beginner the science 
of fingerprinting in a month’s time, and 
partly because the chaplain already has 
enough to do. As a matter of fact, taking 
the fingerprints of a dead man is the last 
resort in establishing identification. 

A fallen soldier cannot be pronounced 
dead, no matter how obvious that fact 
may be, until someone from the medical 
staff has seen him and tied an emergency 
medical tag around his neck and written 
on it “K. I. A.”— killed in action. This 
tag is removed before burial and sent 
through channels to the surgeon general 
in Washington, as part of that soldier’s 
permanent records. 

Every U. S, soldier now wears a dog- 
tag, in duplicate, around his neck. This 
gives his name and serial number, but 
not his rank and outfit, because such in- 
formation is held to be helpful to the 
enemy. (It is against regulations even 
to write your rank and outfit inside your 
pocket Testament; name and serial num- 
ber alone are permitted.) This dogtag 
gives the name and address of the person 
to be notified, the date of the last anti- 
tetanus injection, the man’s blood-type 
—and his religion! 

The dogtag is held to be a complete 
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identification of any dead man. The 
chaplain and the burying squad cut loose 
the lower of the two dogtags, remove any 
valuables from the pockets, for eventual 
transmission to the next of kin, and 
bury the man, either in a temporary 
grave or in a marked plot in a cemetery 
provided as rapidly as possible on the 
actual battlefield. One tag remains around 
the dead man’s neck; regulations require 
that it be placed between two layers of 
cloth, to prevent corrosion. The second 
tag is tacked to the wooden headstone. 
If this is an isolated grave, someone— 
and it may be the chaplain—draws a 
little sketch showing how many yards or 
paces this grave is from nearby land- 
marks, and this sketch is signed and 
dated and turned over to the graves 
registration office in that area. 

When the dogtag is missing the 
searchers look for letters carrying the 
dead man’s name and address, for un- 
usual tattoo marks or scars, for unusual 
dentures. If identification is still lacking 
the medical staff fingerprint the corpse 
and send the prints to Washington for 
comparison. The graves registration of- 
ficer, who may be the chaplain, then 
writes in hard pencil (for ink would 
run) a statement of what has been done 
to identify this body, and seals this in- 
side an official bottle. This bottle is 
buried, neck down, at the head of the 
temporary grave. 

To prepare new chaplains for this sort 
of realism, we school them in many mili- 
tary subjects, notably map reading. A 
captain from the Engineer Corps sends 
them, measuring tape and compass in 
hand, to find a “grave” marked some- 
where on the Harvard campus. They 
make up their own sketches, showing the 
location of the grave in degrees clock- 
wise from magnetic north, and the dis- 
tance of the grave from the point of 
reference, preferably a permanent land- 
mark. 

That is only part of their training as 
army chaplains. Meanwhile an army 
judge-advocate tells these men some- 
thing about military law, explaining what 
can sometimes be considered a mere 
boyish prank and what is definitely dan- 
gerous and unforgivable. We explain the 
workings of a courtmartial. “Don’t ever 
intercede for a known wrong-doer,” we 
counsel them. “You are expected to help 
build army discipline, not tear it down.” 

We give these student chaplains a 
prepared lecture about sex morality. The 
idea we tell them, is continence; but we 
seldom attain the ideal. Also our medical 
officer, an army colonel, himself a vet- 


eran and a specialist in nervous disorders, 
talks frankly about certain matters 
which sometimes rear their ugly head 
in military life. 

There are lectures too in chemical 
warfare, and military sanitation. There 
are moving pictures explaining army 
courtesy and customs, and lectures and 
demonstrations where deemed necessary, 
Every student chaplain automatically 
takes the rank of first lieutenant, and 
we work fast to make him understand 
all that is expected of an army officer. 

We make them proud to be officers, 
“But,” we remind them, “never forget 
that you are chaplains first and officers 
second.” That is fundamental. 

Regular Army officers as well as our 
own chaplain instructors talk in big- 
brother terms to these student chaplains 
about money and property, and about 
their own personal accountability. “In 
civil life you were used to doing what 
you wanted to do, but not in the army,” 
we tell them. Whenever a chaplain takes 
over a new post, we say, he should 
check every item carefully before he 
signs for it. He must keep his equip- 
ment together and keep it in repair: the 
knockdown desk and portable organ, the 
steel box filled with hymn books, perhaps 
a moving-picture projector, and so on. 
Some supplies he receives from the 
Quartermaster Corps; some he buys, 
subject to the approval of his command- 
ing officer. His funds come through gifts 
from the post exchange and other 
sources, and are audited regularly. In 
civil life he may have had a church 
treasurer and a board of trustees and 
some deacons to handle his detail work 
for him; in the army he alone is re- 
sponsible for his acts. He may have been 
easy-going at home, but in the army he 
must be businesslike, especially in regard 
to his funds. 

Too, every chaplain must learn to 
work with other chaplains and other of- 
ficers: medical, headquarters, and so on. 
He must be prepared to exercise initiative 
when needed but to avoid being pre- 
sumptuous and officious. 

We don’t go into religious matters 
much at the chaplain school, for two 
reasons: There is not time, and we as- 
sume each student chaplain developed 
his religious doctrine through his child- 
hood church attendance and his studies 
at his theological school. We urge every 
«chaplain to keep in touch with his own 
denomination. 

Just as a reminder, however, I tell 


these men, “The position you hold is - 


evidence that you are a man of spiritual 
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I don’t think so. I don’t be- 
lieve the American people 
know too much about God. 
Certainly they know little of 
the actual existing Power of 
the Great Spirit—God. If they 
did, they would most certain- 
ly be able to use the superla- 
tive invisible Power against 
such world-disturbing human 
parasites as Hitler and Tojo 
—would they not? 


We have all heard a lot 
about what terrible sinners 
we are. And we probably are. 
We have been told that we ali 
were born in sin and shapen 
in iniquity. We have heard 
much about the terrible pun- 
ishments which lie ahead of 
all who do not believe “this” 
or “that” about God. These 
stories probably are all true. 
But there is one thing we 
have heard nothing about. We 
have heard nothing about the 
invisible superhuman, living 
Power of God. 


We have not been told that 
the American people can, in- 
dividually, and collectively, 
establish a definite and perm- 
anent contact with the Spirit 
of God, not “after” we die 
but BEFORE WE DIE. For 
it is now we need the Power 
of God. 





DR. FRANK B. ROBINSON 
"Moscow, Idaho 


We have not been told that 
every human being, regard- 
less of race, creed, or relig- 
ious affiliation, can, here and 
now, draw upon an invisible 
Power so dynamic in its oper- 
ations that its use by the in- 
dividual can bring into every 
life, every right thing that can 
be desired. Not only that, the 
invisible, heretofore undiscov- 
ered Power of God, can be 
used to throw out of the life 
everything in it which should 
not be there. And we mean 
materially, as well as spirit- 
ually. 





No, God has not failed the 
American people —they just 
simply have never been told 
of the staggering, scintillating 
Power there is in the realm 
of God. They have not been 
told that this superhuman 
Power can be found and used 
by all—here and now. If the 
American people will allow us 
to—we can show them how 
to find and use the actual 
literal Power of God—not 
“above the sky” but right 
here on earth. And let us tell 
you that this war can be 
stopped, and will be stopped, 
when the American people 
discover, for the first time in 
their lives, the actual ‘and 
literal Power of God. 


We shall be glad to help 
all loyal Americans find this 
Power. Full and free informa- 
tion will be sent you if you 
write to “Psychiana,” Inc., 
Dept. 142, Moscow, Idaho. 


Please cooperate with us in 
our attempts to make this 
Power real to you by mailing 
your request for the free in- 
formation today. We are the 
ones who are trying to help 
you, and we ask for this 
simple cooperation. So please 
mail your request TODAY to 
“Psychiana,” Inc., Dept. 142, 
Moscow, Idaho. Thank you. 





* AN ASTOUNDING PROPHECY * 


Ten years ago Dr. Robinson predicted this war. He told what nations would be lined up 
rophecy came true in a remarkable manner. 
hich side will be victorious? How will Hitler anl Hirohito meet 
A FREE COPY of this amazing prophecy will be included if 


Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. The 
ophecy. How long will the war last? 
Tokyo go up in flames? 


W 


inst other nations. He predicted the 
iow —he makee another astoundi 
their doom? Wi 
if you mail your request-—NOW. 


cannot promise to repeat this offer. SO SEND NOW. You mig ht just as well begin to use bd invisible superhuman Power 


God right tonight—right in your own home. The 


address again is ‘“‘Psychiana” Inc., 


Dept. Moscow, Idaho. 
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worth, It shows that you yourself have 
religion, If you feel at all shaky regard- 
ing your faith, strengthen your religion 
—through prayer and reading the Scrip- 
tures. You cannot give what you do not 
yourself have. And you cannot bluff 
an enlisted man.” 

I tell them also, “Be a mixer, yes; 
but don’t cheapen yourself. If you drink 
with a man he’s not likely to hunt you 
up when he needs spiritual help.” 

And I tell them, “If you chaplains live 
a life that is self-respecting and courage- 
ous you can do much to enhance the 
value of religion. These enlisted men of 
today are coming home to be your future 
lawyers, your doctors, your legislators. 
You dare not short-change them now in 
their hour of need.” 

Thus in four weeks we take a raw 


recruit of a clergyman and show him 
how and when to salute, how to care for 
his feet after marching all day, how to 
sign a payroll, and how to get his work 
done and be happy within the army 
regulations. 

We work earnestly and prayerfully. It 
is not possible to tell an army chaplain 
everything he should know. We do not 
pretend to exhaust the possibilities of 
this job. Every morning at 11 we hold a 
brief consultation (while the men are 
out drilling) among our own faculty. We 
work out changes and improvements 
every week, We invite constructive criti- 
cism from every student. The classes are 
kept small, and we encourage each man 
to ask questions when any point is not 
clear. Also we encourage each man to 
think, preferring to teach him the funda- 


THE LIEUTENANT'’S SECRET 


(Continued from page 23) 

He started walking along the deck, 
toward the stairs, worrying about the 
success or failure of this long-prepared 
mysterious experiment, and thinking that 
he must talk the entire matter over 
again, for the last time, with the first 
gunner. 

That moment, it happened! 

From underneath his very feet, the 
old tramp merchantman erupted! Metal 
flying at him, voices screaming, water 
rushing, and he felt himself lifted into 
space! It was exactly like that once, 
long ago, when he was a child of seven 
or eight, and his huge uncle had come 
up behind him, by surprise, and lifted 
him, thrown him high, and caught him 
on the way down. It was like giant hands 
playing handball with his being. He fell 
on his knees, then down on the side of 
his face, rolled over on his back. He 
knew immediately that he was bleed- 
ing. At first he didn’t think he could 
get up. Everything inside him was 
scrambled and scattered. But instinc- 
tively, hike a pugilist at the count of 
nine, he began to rise. He slipped a 
little, and he knew the boat was lurch- 
ing, filling its fat stomach with water, 
losing itself in drink. 

So this was it, this was being hit by a 
torpedo. 

Then, suddenly, he was on his feet, 
and when he was on his feet he knew 
there was little time to think. This was 
the moment. And it was for action. 

He staggered along the deck. Half 
of the crew, the assigned panic party, 
was gathering at its life-boat. But the 
life-boat was a sieve, slit into jagged 
holes by the explosion. 

Automatically he yelled at his men, 
“Get over the side, you bloody fools! 
Don’t stand around! Jump, tighten 
your cork preservers and jump! Make 
them think we’re through! Play the game 
out!” 
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The men began to go over the side, 
one after the other, leaping into the 
water with little splashes. 

Now, for the first time, he saw the 
submarine. It was directly astern, about 
200 yards away, fully visible, a black 
cigar coming nearer and nearer. 

The lieutenant saw his gun crews 
creeping to their places. “Hold your 
fire until the U-boat gets into point- 
blank range! Patience, men, hold it!” 

That moment his ship began to cap- 
size. 

It began to heave, lurch, groan, lurch. 

Now was no time for niceties. “Un- 
cover the guns, men! Let ’em have it!” 

The men worked fast—quietly, brave- 
ly. But the ship was going over equally 
fast now, and in a moment the guns 
wouldn’t be able to get range. The 
lieutenant squinted out at sea. The deck 
of the U-boat was clear. It was sub- 
merging, going under. “Hurry, men!” 
the lieutenant screamed. ‘“They’re crash 
diving, they’re trying to get away!” 

One gun fired, as the tramp leaned 
backwards, and the shot went thirty 
yards high and wild. 

And then, at once, he knew it was too 
late. They had missed. The whole thing 
was a bloody mess. 

He wheeled, bellowing, “Abandon 
ship, men! Abandon ship, every man 
for himself! Jump clear, as far as you 
can, and swim like hell!” 

In ten seconds he was alone, and the 
boat was coming over and down. He 
jumped. He jumped hard, and far, felt 
his body hit the water as if it were 
block ice, felt the salt in his mouth, 
nauseating. In a moment he was bobbing 
free, an animated beaten cork in the 
pond. 

The day was almost gone, and he was 
in the water, treading carefully to a 
subconscious count. The last of his boat 
was gurgling toward Davey Jones. He 
could see none of his men. But he could 


mentals and letting him use his good 
sense from there on, rather than making 
him memorize whole books of rules. 
Perhaps if wars have to come, we as 
a nation are fortunate that the present 
war comes soon enough after the last 
one so that those who train army chap- 
lains today have themselves seen fire, 
Wars grow ghastlier and more intense, 
There is no gladness in our hearts as we 
look ahead into the future battles against 
Nazi ignorance and oppression and Jap 
craftiness and thievery. We have a job 
to do and we pray for strength to do it. 
Perhaps it is not for naught that we 
have through life sung so willingly, “On- 
ward, Christian soldiers, marching as to 
war.” If ever a war was fought for a 
Christian purpose, this one is. We as 
army chaplains expect to do our part. 


WEAPON 


feel. And what he felt was misery and 
failure. 

And then, as he rocked there in the 
Atlantic, wondering when the convoy 
would be around, or the warships, or 
something, wondering when they would 
fall into the trap, live-bait to the lurk- 
ing submarine, he felt something else. 

It came to him first as a vague, far- 
off noise. And then there was movement 
underneath, and he felt the water swell- 
ing beneath him. Something—some ob- 
ject—something was coming out of the 
water! He patted his chest, but the re- 
volver, in its oilskin, wouldn’t help him 
against anything coming out of the sea. 

Suddenly, it lifted him clean out. 
He was sitting on it. It was the sub- 
marine, surfacing! The U-boat that had, 
a moment ago, shattered his dreams of 
a successful Q-boat debut! He tried to 
stand, on the slippery wet deck, but 
fell flat with a healthy thump. 

Exhausted, he lay there, on the deck 
of the skinny monster, staring at the 
hatch. He heard guttural voices, boom- 
ing against the prison below. He saw 
the hatch door of the U-boat opening. 

Now he acted quickly. Now he was 
on his own, with no instructions, no 
orders to follow. He dug into his soaked 
shirt, felt the oilskin, tugged it loose, 
ripped it open. The gun was there, dry, 
beautiful. He released the safety catch. 

The hatch opened wide. A_ bare- 
headed German with a squashed, angry 
face, emerged, looking upward. The 
German was almost out of the hatch. 

The lieutenant’s heart held. “He'll 
see me now, he’ll—” That moment the 
German officer saw him. The German 
stood, paralyzed, pop-eyed, opened his 
mouth—and the Lieutenant’s trigger 
finger tugged gently. 

The bullet whined briefly. The Ger- 
man’s scream stopped halfway, he 
swayed, and fell across the submarine 
hatch like a limp rag doll. 
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Already the lieutenant was moving 
forward, on cat feet, toward the hatch. 
He heard the voices below. He saw the 
hands trying to pull the dead body 
down, while other hands reached to 
close the hatch. 

The lieutenant acted swiftly, and 
without notion or thought. He exploded 
a warning shot over the hatch. The hands 
disappeared. Hurriedly, the lieutenant 
scrambled up the ladder to the hatch, 
grabbed the arms of the dead German, 
pulled the body exactly halfway out. 
But, even as he acted, he saw a German 
sailor’s big fists reach up, grip the hatch 
door, pull it down. It didn’t slam shut. 
It slammed, with a crunch, against the 
body of the dead man. 

The lieutenant felt strangely exalted. 
They couldn’t shut the hatch, and, as 
long as they couldn’t shut it, they 
couldn’t submerge. Grimly, throbbing 
with excitement, he kept the limp body 
draped exactly halfway through the 
hatch. He heard noises below, and 
voices. He knew he had them, at least 
for a while. 

The Germans couldn’t appear. He 
would blast their brains out. They 
couldn’t pull the body down. It was 
too well hung. They couldn’t crash dive. 
They'd be flooded to doom. 


“A pleasant stalemate,” thought the 
lieutenant, taking a firmer hold on the 
body. 

The light was graying into evening. 
The sub remained on the surface, motors 
churning, angry voices debating below. 
The lieutenant remained aloof, holding 
his prize like a lottery ticket. 

That was the way, exactly the way, a 
British destroyer, leading the convoy 
toward home, found him at day’s end, an 
hour later! 

And, when they headed into port, the 
U-boat in tow like a toy, the lieutenant, 
free from worry for the first time in 
over a week, found this telegram, at 
the dock, from his pals in the British 
Admiralty : 

“Well done, lieutenant! We hoped 
you’d get the U-boat, but we didn’t 
dream you’d have the enthusiasm to do 
it all by yourself! All of which proves 
something that may, and we mean this 
seriously, win the war for us. It proves 
that, while the decoy Q-boat may not 
be the secret weapon we are looking 
for, we have been reassured that we 
are in possession of a far more formid- 
able anti-submarine secret weapon. You 
have proved to us that the men of 
democracy, taught to think on their 
feet, to inquire and criticize and invent, 


to work in teams when possible and 
alone when necessary, add up to the 
secret weapon that will lead to victory, 
Individual initiative, the product of our 
liberal way of life, remains the weapon 
our foes do not understand. Despotism 
can neither produce nor fight it. Democ- 
racy can. You're getting a package, 
shortly, old man. It’ll contain the V. C, 
We all salute you, and our best Secret 
Weapon!” 


Sighs this story has a surprise ending, 
Its surprise, and the most amazing 
part of it, is simply this: 

It is true. 

What I have related is based on abso. 
lute fact. The proof may be found today 
in the records of the British Admiralty 
in London. The incident occurred in the 
second year of the first World War. The 
British lieutenant was Gordon Campbell, 
later dean of all Q-boat commanders, 
For this unbelievable exploit, he won 
the Victoria Cross. Eventually, he was 
promoted to the rank of rear admiral. 
His ingenuity, his courage, his secret 
weapon, are all being duplicated today, 
just as spectacularly, by the unheralded 
seamen of the United Nations who are 
successfully battling the Axis sub- 
marines! 


OF COURSE THEY'RE LAUGHING 


(Continued from page 19) 

“Not a thing, brother,” the jeep re- 
plied. “You’re just the lone star ranger 
to me.” 

At another camp, a veteran first ser- 
geant told me about a boy in his outfit 
who was certainly the equal of that one 
for know-nothingness. During maneu- 
vers, the jeep was a member of a platoon 
assigned to fire automatic rifles at a 
cloth sleeve towed by a low-flying plane. 
When it was all over, the jeep asked 
what the sleeve was for. 

“Tt was to shoot at, you goof,” some- 
body told him. 

“Hell, I didn’t know that,” the jeep 
replied. “I was shooting at the plane.” 

Right up there next to the jeep jokes 
as a source of military merriment are 
those concerning the dumb sentry. There 
are literally dozens of them and most 
of them are old. 

Way back .during the Revelutionary 
War a certain Continental soldier is 
reputed to have challenged a stranger 
with the words: “Who goes there?” 

“A friend,” said the stranger. 

“Praise God,” the sentry is said to 
have replied, bursting into tears of joy. 
“You're the first one I’ve met since I 
joined the Army.” 

That hoary yarn swept our forces 
during the World War and it is romping 
through our streamlined Army today. 
So is another one, vintage 1918, about 
the sentry who asked an officer to 


a4 


identify himself, after stopping him. 

“T am Major Moses,” the officer re- 
plied. 

“Glad to meet you, Moses,” said the 
sentry. “Advance and give the Ten 
Commandments.” 

Another curious sentry story which 
has made its way through nearly every 
big training camp in the country at one 
time or another concerns “the guy on 
the water tower.” 

It goes something like this. In the 
dead of night a sentry sees the sinister 
figure of a man climbing the camp’s 
water tower. Instead of answering the 
sentry’s challenge, the man tried to get 
away and the sentry shoots him dead. 
When his body is searched it is found 
that the man was a Nazi (or Jap) spy 
and that his pockets are crammed with 
disease germs with which he planned to 
contaminate the camp’s water supply. 

That bit of latrine rumor has had 
such wide currency in some posts that 
certain timid souls actually are leery 
about taking a drink of water, and 
whenever any unfamiliar sound is heard 
in the night some wag is sure to pipe 
up with, “It’s that guy on the water 
tower again,” at which everyone heaves 
a shoe at him. 

Was “the guy on the water tower” 
around during the World War? If so, I 
don’t remember him, although I recall 
many similar stories. 

The tough sergeant yarns are march- 


ing too, in full regalia, and from what 
I can gather the three-stripers are just 
as hard-boiled as they were back in 
1917-1919 and the men under them just 
as ingenious in getting even. 

Down at Fort Benning, Georgia, the 
boys told me about a frightfully tough 
top-kick known as “Little Caesar.” After 
he had ridden his men unmercifully for 
weeks, they retaliated one day when he 
was asleep on the greensward by filling 
the bosom of his shirt with about a 
peck of Japanese beetles which they had 
picked from surrounding foliage for 
the purpose. 

Little Caesar gave them all extra 
duty for that, but the men had the last 
laugh. A few days later, during night 
maneuvers in a complete blackout, a 
private in the outfit dutifully stomped 
out a cigarette butt which he saw glow- 
ing on the ground. It so happened that 
the butt was in Little Caesar’s mouth. 

At Fort Knox, Kentucky, they are 
laughing about another big, bad ser- 
geant—a mess sergeant—who had taken 
particular delight in persecuting two 
kitchen police who were assigned to 
him. When the sergeant went to Louis- 
ville on week-end leave, the K.P.’s dug 
a new sump hole near the company 
kitchen. They filled it with nice soft 
garbage and covered it carefully with 
sand so that it looked just like the 
surrounding terrain. Then, when the 
sergeant returned from leave, they 
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maneuvered him carefully into position. 


“Hey, Sarge,” one of them yelled, 
“J just got a box of cigars from home. 
Want one?” 

The sergeant took a step forward and 
found himself floundering waist-deep in 
a bog of old oatmeal, coffee grounds and 
Army stew. 

The old cackles about keeping one’s 
rifle clean have been brought out of the 
mothballs, too, and dusted off. The 
Garand is a bit harder to keep clean 
than the Springfield, but the old gags 
fit it perfectly. One of them was told to 
me by a youngster at Fort Dix. 

“When I get out of this man’s Army 
I'm going to buy my rifle and plant it 
in the backyard,” he said. “Then every 
time it rains I’ll look out of the window 
and say, ‘Rust, you son-of-a-gun, rust!’ ” 

I didn’t have the heart to tell the 
kid that that wheeze was older than he 
was. 

Another boy at Dix informed me, as a 
solemn fact, that a man in his outfit 
had gotten out of the service by going 
around picking up scraps of paper. 
Whenever he picked up a bit of paper 
he would shake his head and mutter, 
“That’s not it,” and he kept this up for 
so long that the doctors decided he was 
deranged and handed him an honorable 
discharge. When he got it he beamed 
happily and said, “That’s it.” 

That yarn which every ex-service man 


will remember as a favorite of the World 


War, was also popular in the Spanish- 


American War and the War Between the 
States and, going further back, I have 
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"Quick—which is higher, a cor- 
poral or a first-class seaman?" 


found that one very much like it was 
current in the early 17th century. 

An officer in the Swiss Guard in- 
curred the displeasure of Louis XIII 
and, upon being imprisoned in the Bas- 
tille in Paris, asked for a Bible. He kept 
turning the pages of the Good Book 
day after day without reading anything 
and when his jailers asked him what he 
was iooking for he would say, “I am 
looking for a certain passage.” Finally, 
taking mercy on him as a harmless 


lunatic, the king ordered his release and 
as the officer walked from the Bastile 
he said: “Ah, this is the passage I was 
looking for.” 

Yes, that story is at least 300 years 
old, yet many soldiers of 1942 are telling 
it again and some of them, like that boy 
at Dix, insist, by golly, that it happened 
right in their own outfit. 

As long as soldiers are soldiers there 
will be some of them who will take a 
drop too much—way back in the Third 
Century, B. C., Alexander the Great 
had to warn his troops against overin- 
dulgence in the grape, but didn’t take 
his own advice—and in all wars the 
souse, like the jeep and the sentry and 
the sergeant, has been a subject of 
much martial mirth. 

During the World War, for example, 
a corporal, much the worse for liquor, 
is said to have stumbled into a church 
one Sunday morning just as the parson 
was reading the text for his sermon: 
“Who Art Thou?” 

“I am Corporal Bill Jones of the 

Artillery,” the soldier roared, “and 
who the hell art thou?” 

A somewhat similar episode was en- 
acted just a few months ago during war 
games in the South. A private who had 
loaded his canteen with gin instead of 
water started to cross a bridge which bore 
a sign saying that, theoretically, it had 
been destroyed by “enemy” gunfire. 
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“Hey, soldier, you can’t cross that 
bridge,” a lieutenant shouted. “Can’t 
you see it’s been blown up?” 

“T shee,” replied the rummy, “and 
can’t you shee I’m shwimmin’?” 

During the War of 1812 a grim story 
was told about a sailor who was literally 
cut in two by chain shot during a naval 
engagement. One of his comrades was 
about to throw the lower half of his 
body overboard when another seaman 
stopped him. 

“Avast, mate,” he cried. “Let us first 
see if he has not the key to the mess 
chest in his pocket.” 

That story had many parallels during 
the World War when men risked their 
lives to retrieve such trifling objects as 
dice or chewing tobacce from fallen 
comrades and it was duplicated again 
last winter on Bataan, I am told, when 
a Regular soldier crawled out of his 
foxhole under enemy fire to search the 
pockets of a dead pal. He wasn’t looking 
for a mess key or eating tobacco but 
he did want his late buddy’s book of 
telephone numbers. 

Another episode which reputedly oc- 
curred on Bataan—I won’t vouch for 
it because it has an oddly familiar ring 
—concerns a chaplain who got lost 
while going from one foxhole to another 
under cover of darkness. For hours he 
thought he had wandered into Japanese 
territory but, finally, he saw a faint 
glimmer of light behind some rocks and 
heard a voice say: “What blankety- 
blank so-and-so led that ace?” 

“Thank God!” the padre exclaimed. 
“I’m among Christians again!” 

From other foreign fronts and out- 
posts other stories are coming back in 
a continuous stream about the prac- 
tical jokes, wisecracks and antics of our 
irrepressible fighting men. 


An infantry lieutenant who has just 
returned from the British Isles told me 
the boys over there are howling in the 
mess lines, pulling all kinds of horseplay, 
shocking our staid British cousins and, 
on the whole, enjoying more giggles per 
day than they did in the States. When 
they haven’t got anything to laugh at, 
he said, they go out and manufacture 
something just as we used to do in 
the old A. E. F. 

For example, one company recently 
collected all the cats in a small town, 
ostensibly for rat-catching. They turned 
them all loose in the post office at the 
same time and thereby precipitated more 
merriment than the old town had ex- 
perienced since Robin Hood’s day. 

In Alaska, other dogfaces are collect- 
ing chortles by persuading new arrivals 
to go on gold prospecting expeditions. 
They direct newcomers to a certain 
stream up in the hills where bright sands 
glitter on the bottom. The boys invari- 
ably think they’ve struck it rich only to 
find that the sand is “fool’s gold”—a 
worthless mica. 

One susceptible jeep is said to have 
put it over on the jokers, however, by 
finding a chunk of quartz which con- 
tained real gold worth $28. 

In Australia, scores of hearty jokes 
are being created about the girls, the 
sheep herders, even the flora and fauna. 
One company of Yanks recently had the 
time of their lives hunting wallabys— 
pint-size kangaroos—with rifles and hand 
grenades. 

Other of our boys in the down-under 
continent are finding laughs in the Aus- 
sie language and way of saying things. 
One joke concerns a dogface who was 
quite flabbergasted by the generosity of 
the Australian government. 

“Those diggers are sure well paid,” 


he said. “One of them told me they get 
their dough every fourt’* night.” 

In Iceland, too, soldier humor js 
burgeoning despite fog and chill. Ac- 
cording to Yank, the enlisted man’s 
newspaper, our troops have organized a 
turf club, built a race track and pre- 
vailed upon farmers to use their plow 
horses for racing ponies. The whole 
camp holds its sides every “derby day” 
when the Icelanders tool their massive 
steeds down the muddy track. 

In India, at a steaming jungle village, 
an American dogface from the Wisconsin 
dairy country recently attempted to 
milk a Sacred Cow. The cow kicked 
him, the Hindu natives tried to mob 
him, and his buddies nearly died laugh- 
ing. 

In Africa, at a remote airport where 
eur bombers stop for refueling, still 
another group of American soldiers have 
taught a young lion new tricks. When- 
ever visitors drop in from the sky, the 
boys sic Leo on them and then stand 
around cackling while the cub pounces 
on the strangers like a playful puppy. 

So it goes everywhere. In our camps 
at home and in the most outlandish 
quarters of the globe, the American 
fighting man has broken out his sense 
of humor just as his daddy and grand- 
daddy did in past wars. He is going into 
the toughest scrap in history with a 
grin on his face. 

The important thing is that our boys 
are laughing, no matter at what, and 
before they sober down again you can 
bet your bottom dollar that certain 
people in Tokio and Berlin will be wear- 
ing very sour pusses indeed. 


**A born lily painter, the editor feels that may- 
be one one-hundredth of one percent of the 
readers won’t know that fortnight is the limey 
expression for two weeks. 


THAT ALL MAY HEAR 


(Continued from page 29) 
Sheber, have nine sons and three daugh- 
ters. The sons in service are: Valentine, 
27; Arthur, 21; Florian, 31; Stanley, 
Jr., 29; Alois, 22, and Roman, 34. Theo- 
dore is awaiting call. When the seventh 
son was inducted, Alexander Bradley 
Burns Post of the Legion at Downers 
Grove threw a party for him and fur- 
nished an honor guard when he entrained. 


Salvage Sign 


EGIONNAIRE members of James J. 
Tappen Post of Stapleton, Staten 
Island, New York, got together in a 
one-day drive and piled up more than 
eighty tons of scrap metal in Stapleton 
Park. Then on top of the immense heap 
they planted a sign: 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
Glad I helped create this heap; 


46 


And when the Axis dies in slumber, 
Those still living will rue this number: 
12/7/41. a 


Messkit Salute 


MESS KIT of World War vintage 
bearing the engraved picture and 
name of Alexander J. McDonald, Com- 
pany K, 330th Infantry, APO 262, AEF, 
was recently issued to I. H. Asen, of 
Washington, D. C., a member of the 
Maryland State Guard. The new owner 
of the old mess gear tried to locate its 
original owner, but failed. Then he asked 
the Legion’s National Rehabilitation 
Committee’s office at Washington to 
see what could be done. The records 
disclosed that McDonald collected his 
bonus bonds in the city of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Herb Michaels, Executive Secretary of 
Robert E. Bentley Post of that city 
was asked to help. Old Sleuth Michaels 


promptly reported that McDonald, who 
soldiered from about 1908 until 1924, 
was a resident of Cincinnati, and put him 
in line for the return of his old eatin’ 
outfit. 

And so another souvenir of World 
War I will soon be back in the hands of 
its original owner. 


Nearly Ten Percent 


NY sizeable Post that can report ten 
percent of its membership in the 
armed forces rates a chromo, and while 
Toledo (Ohio) Post 335 is not yet en- 
titled to top honors it is well on the 
way with 28 of its 300 members wear- 
ing the current uniform of our Uncle 
Samuel. Here is the list: Colonels, 
Stuart A. Baxter, David S. Doggett and 
John C. Newton; Lieutenant Colonels, 
Elmer G. Fuller, John N. Joyce, Maurice 
J. Meyer, Joseph F. More, D. L. Sears 
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and Winfield W. Smith; Majors, Dan 
McKenna, George Norris Reed and M. 
T. Watson; Lieutenant Commander 
Charles A. McNeill;, Captains, James 
E. Aitken, James Clark, John W. Ehrle, 
Harry Gray, Finley D. Henderson, E. J. 
O'Donnell, G. Donald Smith, Roger B. 
Williams and Sam Wood; First Lieuten- 
ants, John D. Dun, A. V. Fitzgerald, 
Merrill N. Pheatt, Fred H. Schott and 
George E. Taylor. No rank is given for 
John Witte. 


Eagle Scouts 


IGHLIGHTING the annual fall 

Court of Honor of the Balboa 
Scout District of San Diego, California, 
was the investiture of four Eagle Scouts 
—three of them members of the San 
Diego Post-sponsored Troop 14. The 
boys were Kenneth Larson, Ernest 
Latham and Frank Sears of Troop 14, 
and Ted Silveira of Troop 15. The work 
of the Legion-sponsored Scouts piled up 
an impressive record for their Troop 
and won for it the Charles E. Rinehart 
Advancement Trophy, said Legionnaire 
Roy French Kidd, Chairman of the 
Area Council of Boy Scouts, An im- 
pressive ceremony was held when the 
honors were awarded, participated in 
by Commander Walter Bystrom, of 
San Diego Post; Ernest Childs, Post 
Americanism Officer; Lloyd Ham, Chair- 
man of Boy Scout Activities; Floyd 
Kennedy, Troop 14 Scoutmaster, and 
Chairman Kidd. Honor for the Boy 
Scouts and to the Legion, too. 


Gun Salvage 


“ HEN the President urged Legion 

Posts to turn in their old war 
relics for scrap metal, Dumaresq Spen- 
cer Post of Highland Park, Illinois, did 
not waste time on fanfare and cere- 
mony,” reports Commander William J. 
Acker. “We called on the army salvage 
officer at Fort Sheridan and very soon 
the old German cannon that has stood 
in Highland Park for twenty-three years 
was on its way back to the Axis—with 
interest!” 

Dumaresq Spencer Post has sixteen 
members with the armed forces; has 
$4,000 invested in War Savings Bonds, 
and has its members in the home area 
at work as auxiliary police, firemen and 
air raid wardens. Past Commander Wil- 
liam C, Heinrichs has organized a mili- 
tary training unit for pre-induction drill 
and instruction. 

Another Illinois outfit that reports the 
scrapping of its old cannon and other 
memorial pieces and relics is McLain- 
Chandler Post of Hillsboro, “We used 
the money to buy War Bonds,” writes 
Commander W. R, Adkisson. “During 
the past year we have laid up $1,500 in 
these bonds.” 

Boyp B. STUTLER 
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The Army Am Forces 


Need Young Men for Training as 
Engineering and Meteorology Officers 








Tax planes and the fighting 
fliers of our Army Air Forces are the 
equal of any in the world. But to keep 
them flying and fighting, aircraft must 
be maintained in top condition, and 
pilots and navigators must be accu- 
rately informed of weather. 

Splendid opportunities are now open 
for young men in both these vital ser- 
vices, where physical requirements are 
somewhat less strict than for flight 
training. 

The Air Force Engineering Officer 
is responsible for all mechanical de- 
tails of planes while they are on the 
ground, and trained enlisted men work 
under his command. Candidates for 
officer training in this field may be 





18 to 26, inclusive, and must have 
completed at least three years of engi- 
neering in an accredited college. Avia- 
tion Cadets in engineering are given 
thorough instruction in airplane 
mechanics, airplane structure, hy- 
draulic equipment, propellers, instru- 
ments, engines, electrical systems and 
other related subjects, 





The Meteorology Officer has one of 
the most interesting tasks in modern 
warfare — to forecast weather condi- 
tions, not only for local areas but for 
routes of flights often covering thou- 
sands of miles. Candidates for this 
work may be from 18 to 30, inclusive, 
They must have completed at least 
three years of college, specializing in 
engineering or science, with specific 
requirements in mathematics and 
physics. As Aviation Cadets they will 
be sent to famous engineering schools, 


Engineering and Meteorology 
Officers will be commissioned as Sec- 
ond Lieutenants upon successful com- 
pletion of their training, 


zxeaeK KKK KEK KKK K 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


has given valuable co-operation to 
the Army Recruiting and Induction 
Service in interesting young men in 
applying for Aviation Cadet train- 
ing. Results have been gratifying, 
and with the rapid expansion ot the 
Army Air Forces your continued 
effort along this line will be a real 
service to the nation, 
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RECRUITING AND 
INDUCTION SERVICE 





© Visit or write the nearest U. S$. Army Recruit- 
ing Station or write to: “The 

General,"* of the Service Command nearest you: 
First Service Ci d Boston, 
Second Service Command, Governors Island, N.Y. 
Third Service Ci d. Balti 

Fourth Service Ci d 











Fifth Service Command, Ft. Hayes, Columbus, O. 

Sixth Service C d Chicago, 

Seventh Service Command...........0 

Eighth Service Command, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 

Ninth Service Command........Fort Douglas, Utah 
Or write to: 


Procurement Branch, AN-1, A.G.0. Washingtoa, D.C. 
47 
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THE MESSAGE CENTER 


(Continued from page 3) 

come along or not. He organized Tiger 
Post of The American Legion, and he 
serves as its Adjutant. One of his mem- 
bers, and serving on the Post’s Executive 
Committee is Lieutenant General Robert 
Lee Bullard, United States Army, Re- 
tired. Major Boyce has been getting 
out for twenty-three years now the 
Post’s own monthly publication, Tiger 
Bull. The October issue carries a nota- 
tion that his wife, Mary Evadne Boyce, 
died on September 1st, a circumstance 
that will, we are sure, bring poignant 
memories to many a Legionnaire, for 
though we never knew Mrs. Boyce she 
couldn’t help being a true American. To 
the major we send our profound sym- 
pathy and, reviewing his career, say to 
him, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant of the Republic.” 


OM that same issue of Tiger Bull 

we extract the following quotation 

from Theodore Roosevelt, statesman and 

soldier, and father of General Theodore 

Roosevelt, who served in 1917-18, and 
is again in the Army: 


“T wish to preach, not the doctrine of 
ignoble ease, but the doctrine of the 
strenuous life, the life of toil and effort, 
of labor and strife; to preach that high- 
est form of success which comes, not to 
the man who desires mere easy peace, 
but to the man who does not shrink 
from danger, from hardship, or from 
bitter toil, and who out of these wins 
the splendid ultimate triumph. 

“A life of slothful ease, a life of that 
peace which springs merely from lack 
either of desire or of power to strive 
after great things, is as little worthy of 
a nation as of an individual. I ask only 
that what every self-respecting American 
demands from himself and from his 
sons shall be demanded of the American 
Nation as a whole. 

“We, here in America, hold in our 
hands the hope of the world, the fate 
of the coming years; and shame and dis- 
grace will be ours if in our eyes the light 
of high resolve be dimmed, if we trail 
in the dust the golden hopes of men. 

“Only those are fit to live who do not 
fear to die; and none are fit to die who 
have shrunk from the joy of life and the 


duty of life. Both life and death are 
parts of the same great adventure.” 


AX OUTSTANDING job of providing 
personnel for the nation’s expand- 
ing air services, military and civilian, is 
being done by Casey Jones through his 
School of Aeronautics in Newark, New 
Jersey, and his Academy of Aeronautics 
at LaGuardia Field, New York City. 
Casey, World War pilot, former barn- 
stormer and industry executive, is a 
member of Aviators Post of the Legion 
in New York. Casey and his associates 
have prepared, in the interests of the 
war program, a series of - educational 
columns, the first of which appears in 
this issue of your magazine. In later 
columns the training programs of the 
nation’s vocational schools, the manu- 
facturing industry, the Army and Navy 
air forces, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and the air lines will be discussed, 
and the reader will be told specifically 
what free training is available, what the 
requirements are and where application 
should be made. 

THE Eprtors 


PRISONER AT SHANGHAI 


(Continued from page 21) 
head. Food was shoved into the cage 
through a small opening at the front of 
the cage. 

3. The exercise period. This con- 
sisted of walking or running or setting- 
up exercises for about ten minutes, 
every second or third day, weather per- 
mitting. This took place in the small 
compound outside the cage, and only 
occupants of one cage were permitted 
out at a time. 

4. Supper. Usually at 4 P. M. 

5. Bedtime. This was at 9 P. M. sharp 
and woe betide the unfortunate prisoner 
caught standing after that hour. 

I might also add that washing up time, 
usually 6 A. M., was another event to 
which we looked forward. Inmates of 
one cage at a time were allowed five 
to eight minutes in which to perform 
their ablutions. Each prisoner was per- 
mitted to bring one handkerchief—noth- 
ing else—into the cage. By hastily wash- 
ing and brushing our teeth we sometimes 
could devote a minute or two to the 
washing of a much-soiled handkerchief. 
The guards, however, frowned upon that. 

In rows of small wooden boxes outside 
of the cages prisoners were permitted to 
keep toothpaste, towels, soap and tooth- 
brushes. But not for long. Such articles 
had sure but mysterious ways of dis- 
appearing. 

The gendarme officer, Lieutenant Hi- 
rano, who had greeted us prior to being 
lodged in cages, had told us that we 
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could have food sent in to us and also 
that he would regularly visit the cages 
and would consider any complaints or 
requests. 

“Just tell the guard to call me,” said 
the fine Lieutenant Hirano. 

But the noble Jap officer, during all 
of my detention, never made a single ap- 
pearance at the cages nor did he respond 
when we humbly begged guards to call 
him. As a matter of fact, to ask a guard 


—~ _A\e ¥ 





to summon Hirano resulted in a torrent 
of abuse being heaped upon the prisoner, 
and sometimes a hearty slap. 

But a heaven-sent “break” did come 
on the tenth day of my detention. Pris- 
oners, that is foreigners, who had been 
arrested on March s, were informed that 
food could be sent in to us once each 
day. We were told that information 
concerning the person or persons whom 
we wished to have send the food would 


"Walking "em this way they can't pull no jiu jitsu tricks!" 
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have to be given to the gendarmes, and 
that they would complete arrangements. 

Our first food from the outside ar- 
rived that very day. Food sent to pris- 
oners is carefully examined and much 
of it disappears before being received 
by a prisoner, but it was life-sustaining 
and we were extremely grateful. Prison- 
ers could receive food only from specified 
persons and all other edibles were con- 
fiscated by guards. For instance, one of 
my friends, knowing my fondness for 
apple pie, sent a whole pie on seven 
different occasions. I hope the guards 
choked on those pies. 

Cigarettes? Yes, we were given one 
each on some days, always at mealtime, 
when we were permitted to leave the 
cage and eat in a small room in the 
compound, after our food began arriv- 
ing for us. We ate standing up and with- 
out benefit of knives or forks, although 
some guards would permit the use of 
wooden or paper spoons. None of the 
guards was above accepting sandwiches, 
fruit, candy, etc., from prisoners, in 
fact they virtually asked for helpings. 
Usually we handed the guards some- 
thing, hoping for an extra cigarette or 
kinder treatment. 

Prisoners, particularly Chinese, were 
often beaten with bamboo poles or rifle 
butts. If a prisoner was detected whis- 
pering or leaning against the wall of 
the cage, the guard would unlock the 





cage door, enter and punish all of the 
inmates, either slapping them or strik- 
ing them with the butt of his rifle. Mine 








"One year in the Army and still no 
stripes! I've been rather patient, 
don't you think?" 


was Cage No. 5. It was the last one of 
a row. Opposite No. 5 was Cage 6, where 
captured Chinese guerillas were con- 
fined, beaten and tortured. 

In Cage No. 4 was an elderly Briton, 
H. G. W. Woodhead, a noted writer 
and authority on the Far East. One day 
another prisoner slapped the aged Wood- 
head. The latter reported the assault to 


the immediate guard. The guard laughed. 
The following day Mr. Woodhead was 
taken upstairs to shave. He reported 
the assault to the sergeant in command. 
The latter promptly informed the down- 
stairs guard of Woodhead’s action. The 
subordinate guard was furious. 

For reporting that assault every pris- 
oner in every cell was punished. We were 
forced to our knees and made to remain 
in that position for nearly five hours. 
Try it for a scant ten minutes if you 
think it’s fun! Knees were raw and 
bleeding at the end of the ordeal. 

Although I sat in a cage for 32 days 
without being questioned or informed 
as to why I was being detained, I was 
the first of my cage to undergo oral ex- 
amination. That continued every morn- 
ing and afternoon for 14 days, then 
abruptly ceased. The questions and an- 
swers covered more than 60 large sheets 
of paper, which I was forced to finger- 
print and sign, although the contents 
were in Japanese and only parts were 
read to me. 

Once during the reading of part of 
the examination, I protested when the 
interpreter and translator read from the 
document, as follows: 

“And although I have helped the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime with my news- 
papers and in other ways, I do not like 
the Chinese people.” 

“T have not said that,” I protested, 
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adding, “the Chinese people are my very 
good friends.” 

The examiner was furious and mo- 
tioned to the armed soldier standing 
behind me. My “reward” was a blow 
from a rifle butt. No change was made 
in the document. 

The Japs are shrewd and crafty, they 
are insanely loyal to their emperor and 
country. They are brave, but they are 
also stupid at times. Witness the fol- 
lowing: 

I was in the Jap military cage during 
nearly all of March, all of April and 
part of May. Yet the examiner put this 
question to me: 

“Mills-san, how did you earn your 
livelihood during March?” 

My reply: 

“Well, you gave me rice and fish 
heads to eat. You gave me one filthy, 
lice-ridden blanket and a cold floor on 
which to sleep. Suppose you give me 
the answer.” 

The examiner “lost face” and was 
so nettled that he sent me back to my 
cage and terminated the examination for 
that day. 

The questions put to me, and to all 
other foreign prisoners, ranged from 
childhood days, education, places of 
residence, miltiary service, reasons for 
being in China, attitude toward the 
Japanese and Chinese, monthly earnings, 
personal opinions as to the outcome 
of the new World War, names of all 
friends and relatives and their places 
of residence, clubs, lodges and frater- 
nal and military organizations; the re- 
actions of Shanghai Americans follow- 
ing the Pearl Harbor attack and hun- 
dreds of other questions, some quite 
asinine. 

1 was fully prepared in case [ was 
asked as to the color of my grandmoth- 
er’s eyes. 

During the examinations I was sev- 
eral times slapped and threatened for 
employing, purposely, American slang, 
something difficult for them to com- 
prehend. I was questioned three hours 
because they had found a letter inviting 
me to be a judge of a jitterbug con- 
test. They seemed to suspect that jit- 
terbugs were some sort of spies. 

Following are a few prison incdents 
standing out in my memory: 

The day I was assaulted for attempt- 
ing to smuggle a lowly but highly useful 
toothpick into my cage. 

The occasion when an anti-Nazi Ger- 
man friend delivered a thermos bottle 
for me to the prison. The food guard 
that day was careless and did not 
examine the contents. That thermos 
contained coffee heavily spiked with 
Martell brandy. Mackay and myself 
hastily drank it and had a high old 
“binge.” To the astonishment and be- 

wilderment of the guards. Now they 
may know. 

Then there was the day when al- 
most all of the guards were drunk, 
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and discipline was relaxed. So much so 
that in my cage we mapped out an 
eight “hole” little golf course on the 
floor, used a pants button for a golf 
ball, a finger for a club and had a 
marvelous time playing “golf.” Mackay 
emerged champion. 

The day when Sergeant Yamamato 


fined in the Bridge House. I am q 
member of General Frederick Town. 
send Ward Post No. 1, Shanghai. It was 
a very active Post until the outbreak of 
war and played important roles in the 
social and business life of the city, 
Membership is in excess of 100. The 
biggest Legion event of the year in 


"| think she's just playing hard to get, but I'm afraid to test my theory.” 


suddenly sent for me, took me for a 
walk around the prison, led me to his 
office discussed American football and 
baseball—and abruptly released me 
from custody. 

There are other things I hope to 
forget—nights of pain on a cold. bare 
floor. Lice. Rats. The cries of prison- 
ers undergoing beatings or torture. The 
sobbing of women prisoners. The 
seemingly endless hours sitting on the 
floor, gazing into space. The brutality 
and cruelty of guards, particularly one 
dubbed The Gorilla, who was credited 
with having beaten to death no fewer 
than seven Chinese prisoners. 

In direct contrast I recall with pleas- 
ure my first prison bath—after 18 days. 
My weekly shave. The hot congee. The 
day a rather decent guard let me glance 
at a week-old Shanghai newspaper. The 
one cigarette per day. 

But I choose to forget one hapless day 
when all prisoners were brutally treated 
and for no reason known to us. We 
learned why the next day. 

The Americans had bombed Tokyo! 

So far as I am aware. I was the only 
member of The American Legion con- 


Shanghai was the excursion to the tomb 
of General Ward, in a Chinese city about 
70 miles from Shanghai. Expenses for 
care of the last resting place of the 
American hero were borne by the Post 
bearing his name. 

Japanese, following the occupation of 
the town where General Ward was 
buried, are said to have desecrated the 
grave, but kindly Chinese have since 
restored it. I am told. 

And now here is something really 
amazing concerning the Japs of Shang- 
hai: 

Prior to my sailing from Shanghai 
aboard the Italian liner Conte Verde on 
June 29th, with 700 other American and 
Canadian evacuees, a Shanghai news- 
paper, published in the English lan- 
guage, approached Japanese military 
headquarters and asked if the military 
would be good enough to permit the 
paper to receive and publish news of 
The American Legion’s National Con- 
vention of 1942. 

Frankly, the editor of the paper did 
not anticipate a favorable reply, but 
was aware that such news would be of 
interest to Shanghai Legionnaires and 
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other Americans. What could he lose 
by trying? 

Three days later the reply came from 
the astonishing Japs: 

Yes, Legion Convention news, strictly 
non-political, up to s00 cahled words, 
would be permitted to be received and 
published in Shanghai, provided said 
cable was routed through a neutral 
European country. And the astound- 
ing Japs further stated that they would 
permit the transmission to Shanghai for 
publication of not more than three 
articles concerning the convention, by 
mail, these also to be non-political and 
to be routed through a neutral Euro- 
pean country. 

Members of the Legion in Shanghai 
are faring as well as may be expected 
under Jap rule. They are free to move 
about the city but in almost all in- 
stances their businesses have been taken 
over by the Nips. Some are quartered 
in the former American School in the 
French Concession and are comfortable 
and well-fed. I believe I am the only 
Legionnaire to have left Shanghai after 
the outbreak of war. I am_ personally 
acquainted with nearly all of the Legion- 
naires of Shanghai and I am at the serv- 
ice of their friends and relatives in 
America who may seek further informa- 
tion as to their welfare. 

I spent 16 years in China and had 
ample time to study and understand 
both the Chinese and Japanese people. 


The Japanese smile masks brutality, 


cunning, greed. Their so-called New 
Order in East Asia is nothing more 
than an effort to conquer and forever 
hold all of China. 

The hard-working, patient and patri- 
otic Chinese are fully aware of this aim 
and will fight to the bitter end. The 
Chinese, too, are not at all being 
fooled by the subtle propaganda of the 
Japs; propaganda intended to win the 
friendship of the Chinese and at the 
same time to alienate them against 
foreigners. The Chinese have utmost 
faith in their old friend and ally across 
the Pacific—America—and are firmly 
convinced that with sufficient Allied aid 
China will drive the heartless invader 
from her soil. 
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How to get into Aviation—Now 


by C. S. (Casey) Jones 





Facts about the opportunities and training now 
available to those who wish to enter aviation. 


What can I do to get into aviation? How 
canI become a pilot—navigator—bombardier 
—inspector—aircraft mechanic or engineer? 
What courses are 
available and what 
are the requirements? 
Questions like 
these are constantly 
submitted to my as- 
sociates and me. This 
is because our schools 
have long been en- 
gaged in training 
C. S. JONES young men in the me- 
chanical and technical phases of aviation. 
And, while our two schools are operating 
at capacity and primarily for the United 
States Army, we want to be helpful to any 
and all who seek an aviation career. 
7 e . o 
Many thousands of ambitious and patriotic 
Americans are eager to get into aviation 
now. The government, the airlines and the 
aircraft industry are conducting training 
courses, in various phases of aviation, to 
prepare men and women for an early and 





active part in this industry which is so vital 
to the country’s survival today, and which 
holds so much promise for the future. 
There is a need for spreading information 

on this subject. Our schools have decided, 
therefore, to take space in a number of mag- 
azines—of which this is one—to answer ques- 
tions and report facts on job and training 
opportunities which are now available in 
aviation. In so doing, we hope to render a 
service to the public, the aircraft industry 
and the air forces. 

. . € oo 
Readers are cordially invited to submit ques- 
tions, which will be answered in this column 
if of general interest. 

. 7 > . 
The next column to appear will contain in- 
formation on the Airlines Training Program. 
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MODEL 90 OVER & UNDER SHOTGUN 


F™ Over & Under in the popu- 
lar price field, Marlin’s Model 
90 was a major advance in firearm 
design. Simple, rugged, easy to 
handle, this fine shotgun is built 


one-piece frame, direct line locking 
and straight line recoil. The gun is 
beautifully balanced, handsomely 
proportioned. It points easily, 
handles fast and gives even patterns 





for a lifetime of depend- 
able use. 

Marlin’s Model 90 is 
hammerless and cocks on 
opening. Featured are the 





with far-reaching, hard- 
hitting range. 

These are features worth 
remembering after the wat 
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A FOG FOR SANTA TO BUCK 


(Continued from page 11 ) 

The sentries were almost snow men, 
plastered and white. Their faces were 
blue with the cold, and their eyes slits 
from looking for Japs that never came. 
He didn’t say Merry Christmas, be- 
cause that would sound too much like 
sarcasm; just then. 

Late in the morning, when the short 
period of daylight began, he ordered 
the company to fall in. He walked slow- 
ly along, probing each face with a 
glance. He scowled at Morgan, and 
noticed his face was unmarked. There 
had been no fighting after he left the 
barabara. He stopped before Delaney, 
his face stern. The kid had nearly 
cracked last night, but he was okay 
now. “Got anything on your mind, 
Delaney?” he asked. “If so, let’s have 
it.” 

“Ves, I have,” Delaney said defiantly. 
“T’m just as tough as you are, Sarge.” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

“Yeah.” 

“That isn’t tough enough,” Drum- 
heller said. ‘““Not for my money.” 

The kid grinned. “You might be right 
at that, but I don’t think so. Thanks 
for understanding us last night. We 
didn’t know where the hell we were at. 
We expected a bawling out, Sarge, and 
what we got was what we needed—a 
few words from a guy who'd been 
through the mill and understood us.” 

Drumheller stepped back, scowled at 
the company, started to open his mouth, 
then noticed everyone was looking into 
the snow-filled sky. “Planes!” one said. 
“Japs!” Delaney said softly. “There is 
a Santa Claus!” 

“That’s no Jap,” Drumheller said. 
“Some guy in trouble!” He cleared his 
throat. “I’m proud of the way you 
men came through last night. This morn- 
ing I can say Merry Christmas, and I 
won’t be wise-cracking.” 


The plane was low. It raced overhead. 
They couldn’t see it, but they knew it 
was within five hundred feet of the 
ground. “The damned fool will crack 
up on the mountains,” Delaney said. 

He was headed straight for them. 
They could tell by the motor. “He'll 
never know what happened!” Morgan 
said. 

The others were silent, waiting for the 
crash. “Poor devil!” one muttered when 
the silence grew tense. 

Just as he was due to crash, he 
banked, and came back. He was so low 
they could see the snow swirl violently 
from his propellers. Again he headed 
for the mountain, and again he banked. 
He came so close this time, they threw 
themselves onto the ground. Something 
gray, like a pontoon was vaguely visible 
in the swirling snow, then it was gone. 
The motor was idling, and they heard 
the whine of the wind among the struts 
and braces, then a heavy crash. They 
broke ranks without orders, and ran 
down to the beach to pick up the pieces. 
Moose could have made torrid remarks 
about breaking ranks without orders, 
but he didn’t then, nor later. 

The men heard the impact of rough 
water against pontoons, then the roar 
of a gunned motor. A gray, battered 
plane came out of the snow, its pon- 
toons grounding on a sand bar. 

The pilot was a middle-aged man 
with a slight limp. He dropped down to 
the sand and stretched his arms. “Okay 
you guys, get in there and pass out your 
Christmas mail,” he growled. 

“Tt’s Marty Lowe,” Delaney said to 
Moose Drumheller, “and you said money 
couldn’t hire him . . .” 

“Money didn’t,” Moose interrupted. 
“He always was a soft-hearted sucker.” 

He stalked over and shook Marty’s 
hand. “You shouldn’t’ve done it, 
Marty,” he said. 


“T knew their Christmas mail was at 
base,” Marty answered. “And I knew 
the weather was bad, and I kept saying, 
‘Marty, you’re a damned fool to even 
try it.’ 

“Then I’d think back about my own 
Christmas in the trenches and no mail, 
and... well . . . what the hell.” He 
lit a cigarette and paced back and forth, 
taking quick puffs. “Come on you guys,” 
he roared, “get that mail off. I’ve got 
to fly back and I don’t want my wife 
holding Christmas dinner.” 

“Tough guy, isn’t he?” Delaney said 
to Moose. “Tough enough to be a 
sergeant.” 

“He was a sergeant,” Moose answered. 


YANK: THE REAL McCOY 


(Continued from page 13) 
at times—as did Homer, the first of all 
war correspondents—and thereby occa- 
sionally pulling off a, er, trollop of a 
scoop. (Wish.I could write like these 
youngsters! ) 

And they all of them seem to love the 
game. At least seven of them have 
turned down bids to go to Officers’ Can- 
didate Schools in order to stick and turn 
out an army weekly that will smack of the 
old G. I. That was the spirit of the old 
S. & S., in whose office a certain lanky 
Private Ross told a visiting general: 

“Oh, Loot Grantland Rice, yeah? 
Wal, I just sent him up to Nancy under 
Private Baldridge’s convoy to cover this 
here Saint Mihiel offensive!” 
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Living in New York is no cinch for 
the Yank staffers who haven’t got pri- 
vate incomes. All they get is $2.75 a 
day for quarters, nosebag and “liquid 
coffee ration,” and this correspondent 
is here to say that those handouts of 
$65 to $67 a month, plus $50 a month’s 
army pay for a buck, come to con- 
siderably less than squirrel feed in Cen- 
tral Park. They’re not night-clubbing, 
as some low-lived and unchecking col- 
umnists have tried to insinuate. They 
do their air warden duty like anybody 
else in the old brindle uniform. And 
every Monday and Friday forenoon 
they’re down at Fort Jay, putting in 
a sweaty period at close order and open 
order drill, by the number. (NOW, 


after 24 years. your correspondent can 
reveal that they tried to pull that on 
us in Paris in 1918, but somebody dis- 
covered it might interrupt Capt. Frank- 
lin P. Adams, now of “Information, 
Please,” in the middle of a sonnet! 
The weekly editorial conference is 
much like that of the S. & S.—the non- 
com editor and executive officers, headed 
by Lieutenant Colonel Egbert White, 
only veteran of the old S. & S., (whom 
the Army must have in there) meet- 
ing on terms of perfect equality, not 
saluting (that’s where I got out... . 
and none of what the A. E. F. used to 
call “bushwah.” (The Yanks have a 
shorter and uglier Greek word for it. . .) 
The executive editor, Captain Hartzell 
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Spence, author of two very good best 
sellers and a veteran of United Press 
rathole watching, is often as not voted 
down with shouts of glee and tallyho, 
and smilingly accepts the verdict of the 
chevroned roughnecks and plain bucks. 
(By the way, this new Army must be 
getting sissy, since there are so few 
jokes in Yank about shavetails. Or 
maybe they have found a way to put 
salt on them, as we had always 
hoped to.) 

Now here an old S. & S-er, your cor- 
respondent, hands the palm to Major 
Frank Forsberg (business manager) for 
an idea our own staff—even- with Steve 
Early on it!—never thought of. Once 
a week the editorial boys, etc., have 
to get together with the printer, litho- 
grapher, circulation, promotion, and all 
the other guys, and thrash the whole 
problem out. Of course, in the intimacy 
of a village like Paris, we in the old 
days of the S. & S. were able to do 
that informally, at lunch, dinner, or 
café au rhum, and other condiments, 
either around the old office in the Rue 
des Italien, the later one in the Rue 
Taitbout, or the dour stinking old print- 
ing plant of the Continental Dyly Myle 
(Daily Mail to you), run by the late 
much-regretted Lord Northcliffe, in the 
Rue du Sentier, just off the strumpet 
belt of the Grands Boulevards. So the 
boys won’t be shy, Major Forsberg 
gets them to type out questions in ad- 
vance—and then everything is aired on 
the open floor. “It stinks!” “It’s corny!” 
“Where’s my furlough?” are just a few 
of the expressions heard at these gather- 
ings. Your correspondent’s only com- 
ment is that which was inscribed on 
his travel orders, directing him to pro- 
ceed from Paris, France, to Brest, Fin- 
isterre, France, to cover the arrival of 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America—commander- 
in-chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States: “The travel directed is 
necessary in the military service.” 


LD-TIMERS—your boys are in the 
service, a lot of them. I have spent 
a lot of time (and remaining gray mat- 
ter) in trying to find out something 
about this weekly mag. called Yank; 
and being an old reporter born and bred, 
I have put some pretty nasty questions 
to the editors and enlisted personnel, 
but I must say I always got a frank 
and free answer except when it ran 
counter to military necessity. As you 
wise old coots all know, we of the old 
S. & S. were not permitted to tell you 
certain things while hostilities were 
going on. That’s what’s holding Yank 
back now—but as soon as things got 
brighter of course we let you in on it; 
and I am sure that my new-found friends 
on Yank (who remind me so much of 
my friends on the S. & S.)—will do 
the same thing by your boys. 

They have their troubles, of course, 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your 
hand, and you'll take a sip... and pause 
in your talk while you take another, 
thoughtfully. And then you'll ask a ques- 
tion and the answer will be “That? ... 
That’s Old Charter!”’ And you will have 
made a friend for life... For when we 
started with whiskey this noble by nature, 
then waited seven years while Time made 
it mellow and ripe... we were bound to 
wind up, as we have in Old Charter, with 
a whiskey that would get asked about... 
and remembered ! 
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This Christmas Give 


A SUPERB AMERICAN WHISKEY 
MATURED TO 7-YEAR PERFECTION 





THIS WHISKEY IS 7 YEARS OLD, 90 PROOF, 
STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. BERNHEIM 
DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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just as we of the old S. & S. did, in 
trying to dish the real stuff out on 
time. 

Where we had our Chaumont, or G. H. 
Q., they have their Washington, which 
is a helluva sight worse, and I hope 
that my distinguished ex-colleague, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John Tracey Winterich, 
he who used to teach the English lan- 
guage to the students of Brown Univer- 
sity and thereafter to the denizens of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, (through its 
grand old paper, the Republican)—the 
best managing editor an ‘army newspaper 
ever had—will bear me out in trying 
to get a better break of news for Yank 
out of our present G. H. Q. town, which 
has become the G. H. Q. of the United 
Nations. 


NE reason, it seems to me, why 
Yank has got off to such a good 
start is the distance between its main of- 
fice in New York and G. H. Q. in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. If that be treason, make 
the most of it; or it may have been canny 
connivance on behalf of the wise old 
heads of the Army itself. In the old 
A. E. F. days when we first started the 
S. & S. at Neufchateau, in the Vosges 
Department, back in January, 1918, 
we soon found that that metropolis of 
10,000 souls was altogether too un- 
comfortably close to nearby Chaumont; 
and that even general staff officers on 
other missions had too much oppor- 
tunity to drop in and kibitz. To say 
nothing of a lot of accredited civilian 
war correspondents who, filing for dailies 
in the U. S. A., simply couldn’t tumble 
to our particularly delicate problem of 
getting out a weekly but still a newsy 
one. 

So, aside from the better printing 
and transportation facilities, it was a 
good thing for our old paper that it 
moved to Paris. 

Another reason making for the unity 
and cohesion of Yamnk’s staff is that 
it formed its own permanent organiza- 
tion much earlier than we oldsters 
did. 

Although it has men from every arm 
of the service (including the gyrene 
mentioned above and a sailor), they 
have all been grouped into an outfit 
called Headquarters Detachment, Spe- 
cial Service, War Department, under De- 
tachment Commander Lieutenant Sam 
Humphfus for the administrative, but 
not editorial end. 

It is his special job to attend to all 
questions of pay, equipment, status of 
enlisted personnel, etc. Whereas our 
gang didn’t get officially assembled from 
a lot of separate and widely scattered 
units until just before we were about 
to sail home in 1919. By that time we 
were grouped into the First and Second 
Censor and Press Companies—vulgarly 
known as the College Men and Printers. 
(If we’d had such an organization, in 
our day, we could not only have taken 
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over Woollcott, all of him, from the 
Medical Corps right at the start, but 
could have busted him back to a bedpan- 
passing buck orderly the first time he 
tried to high-hat us, instead of his 
keeping all his three-stripe chevrons 
right through. ) 

Third, by some hook or crook in 
wangling a perfectly good commercial 
loan Yank started off with $25,000 in 
the sock as against our measly 25,000 
francs (then about $5,000) from the 
A. E. F. General Staff. The result is 
that they’re putting out a swell weekly 
for five cents a copy—the S. & S. was 
50 centimes, or a dime in those days— 
and offering a grand trial subscription 
rate of 75 cents for six months. How- 
ever, old-timer, in case you actually 
should have that much to spare right 
now, hold up: “Subscriptions can be 
entered for service men only.” So that 
lets you out. 


Y ONE of the more facetious acts 

of Congress, Yank can’t accept any 
advertising. Its ancient predecessor did. 
That, to all of you in business, must 
seem a good deal of pfui, and might 
even seem to detract from its sense of 
reality as a weekly newspaper. But the 
gallant lads make up for it by filling 
every page with so much grand prose, 
pictures, cartoons and occasionally verse 
that it isn’t until you’ve read all of a 
number from cover to cover that you 
realize there are no commercials. As a 
matter of fact, the S. & S. never made 


much on its advertising, such as it 
was—largely because of the exasperating 
habit of its makeup editors of throw. 
ing it out bodily whenever a big story 
from the front was breaking. War does 
funny things to “front office” men. 
tality. It should. 


ERE’S one feature of the not-so- 
new army paper upon which the edi- 
tors are extremely loath to open up, and 
with reason. That’s on the load of fan- 
mail they get after every issue. They 
don’t mind pointing with honest pride 
when they get a boost, and will even 
hasten into print with any gripe at 
Yank itself. And of course, company 
clerks, M. P.’s and mess sergeants are 
always fair game—have been since 
Julius Caesar’s time. But—and it’s a 
big but—they can’t let out any blast 
which might “give aid and comfort to 
the enemy.” 

They can’t, necessarily, give circula- 
tion to latrine rumors. When they get 
too many of these all along one line, 
they simply send a man down to Wash- 
ington and demand—yes, demand !—the 
facts with which to smear them in an 
official statement. And, to date, they 
have got action. In fact, as I see it, 
that’s one of the main functions of an 
army paper—to give the men who are 
doing the fighting all the truth that 
can safely be told, and to put them on 
guard against insidious reports that 
might conceivably break down morale, 
either in the field or at home. That rule 





"They say he made John Kieran look like two cents!” 
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goes for all civilian publications, as well. 

You see, in our old show, the Krauts 
didn’t have any Goebbels, and the Japs 
and Italians were on our side. But to- 
day, with short-wave radio, faster air 
communication, and all the rest, one 
“Indignant Subscriber” item, no mat- 
ter how local in character, how easily 
rectified on the spot, could be turned 
into real poison gas by the Little Doctor 
and his Tokyo and Rome stooges. 

Not that many of our people would 
fall for it—they have too much sense— 
but there are still a few neutrals left 
in the world whom we might need in 
a pinch. . . . And what couldn’t the 
Little Doctor do by twisting a per- 
fectly innocent home camp or advance 
post gripe and shooting it out over the 
air to all of the countries of Central 
and South America? 


N OUR old war, when things began 

humming from Cantigny through Cha- 
teau-Thierry, Soissons, St. Mihiel and 
the Argonne, there wasn’t any room in 
our old paper for such-like gripes. But 
after the Armistice, what didn’t we 
print in the line of good clean dirt— 
how “the Division on our left was 
never up on time,” what the Y didn’t 
gyp us out of, and why in hell wasn’t 
our outfit the first to go home? You 
remember all that. 





All of you veterans have been hash- 
ing it over at post smokers for the last 
—let me see, how many years—and 
consarn you and bless you, you prob- 
ably always will. But I ask you, if we 
had printed that stuff while hostilities 
were on, with France smack up against 
neutral Switzerland, and then only a 
jump into Germany (and the Kraut 
had damn smart agents in Switzerland, 
as I have since learned well . . .) what 
might not have happened, even with 
the then crude means of counter- 
propaganda, to some of our best com- 
rades, and to our Allies? 

So Yank, which is fighting a global 
war, is quite right in holding out on 
that fan mail, even from an innocent, 
best-wishing, bald-headed old-timer. But 
I do hope to see it all, or most of it, 
in the not too distant future—just to 
compare it with yours, you old guard- 
house lawyers! 

And to that particular end, to 
hasten that happy day, the only’ thing 
to do is to get behind Yank’s gang and 
push them toward a sweeping victory 
on all fronts, an armistice with teeth 
in it, and by God, a peace that will 
last! 

To sum up: it’s a swell big young 
paper, just as good as ours! And I hope 
to see its new main office in—Paris! 
—with branches in Berlin and Tokyo. 





HAVE YOU CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you have changed your address since paying your 1942 dues, notice 
of such change should be promptly sent to the Circulation Department of 
The American Legion Magazine and The National Legionnaire in order to 
have uninterrupted delivery of the publications. Mr. Legionnaire, this is 
your job. Don’t pass the buck to your post officers. Fill in the coupon 
printed below—it will serve for both publications. 

At the same time, if you have not already done so, give notice of change 
of address to your post adjutant. 

Why do we ask for prompt notice? In the year just past the Circula- 
tion Division received 141,814 notices from postmasters of their inability 
to deliver The American Legion Magazine and The National Legionnaire 
because of incorrect address or because the members moved without noti- 
fying the postmaster or the Circulation Department. Each notice so 
received costs two cents. 

Soon after paying dues you should get magazine and National Legion- 
naire, Your name’s on one of 1,100,000 address stencils we have. If you 
fill out form below, we’ll find it; you'll get your magazine, 
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Is the address to which this issue of THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGA- 
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Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Until further notice, my mailing address for the magazine is— 
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The gift that hits the 
spot ... because 
it's PRIME « MATURED 


Give...not just whiskey this holiday 
season...give the whiskey that’s 
prime*matured! Through a scientific 
duplication of the old “top-racking” 
custom, Ancient Age is prime in 
quality, Ancient Age is evenly 
matured to make a gift that hits the 
spot for the most worldly-wise of 
drinkers. Be prepared with it 


yourself, too,when friends troop in! 





Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 90 Proof. 
This whiskey is 5 years old. 
Copr. 1942. Stagg-Finch Distillers Corp.,N. Y.C. 


tune int JACK PEARL and Morton Gould's 
orchestra in Schenley's “Cresta Blanca Carnival.” 
Your Mutual station every week 

(consult your local newspaper for exact time). 
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IT WASN’T ANSWERED 


A 1939 Roosevelt Message, Flouted by the Dictators, Could Have Prevented This War 


HEN the history of these times 
W comes to be written, nothing is 
more likely to give Americans 
a sense of pride than the message which 
President Roosevelt addressed to the 
heads of state in Germany and Italy on 
April 14, 1939. It is such a clear ex- 
position of how nations can resolve their 
differences around a conference table 
rather than through resort to war, and 
gives such promise of “peace that shall 
have no end” that we here reproduce it 
as a Christmas message to men of good 
will throughout the world. 

Neither Hitler nor Mussolini answered 
the Roosevelt message, which read, after 
two introduction paragraphs: 

“Because of the fact that after the 
acute tension in which the world has 
been living during the past few weeks 
there would seem to be at least a mo- 
mentary relaxation—because no troops 
are at this moment on the march—this 
may be an opportune moment for me 
to send you this message. 

“On a previous occasion I have ad- 
dressed you in behalf of the settlement of 
political, economic and social problems 
by peaceful methods and without resort 
to arms. 

“But the tide of events seems to have 
reverted to the threat of arms. If such 
threats continue, it seems inevitable that 
much of the world must become in- 
volved in common ruin. All the world, 
victor nations, vanquished nations, and 
neutral nations will suffer. I refuse to 
believe that the world is, of necessity, 
such a prisoner of destiny. On the con- 
trary, it is clear that the leaders of great 
nations have it in their power to liber- 
ate their peoples from the disaster that 
impends. It is equally clear that in their 
minds and in their own hearts the peoples 
themselves desire that their fears be 
ended. 

“Tt is, however, unfortunately neces- 
sary to take cognizance of recent facts. 

“Three nations in Europe and one in 
Africa have seen their independent ex- 
istence terminated. A vast territory in 
another independent nation of the Far 
East has been occupied by a neighboring 
state. Reports, which we trust are not 
true, insist that further acts of aggres- 
sion are contemplated against still other 
independent nations. Plainly the world is 
moving toward the moment when this 
situation must end in catastrophe unless 
a more rational way of guiding events is 
found. 

“You have repeatedly asserted you and 
the German people have no desire for 
war. If this is true there need be no war. 
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“Nothing can persuade the peoples of 
the earth that any governing power has 
any right or need to inflict the conse- 
quences of war on its own or any other 
people save in the cause of self-evident 
home defense. 

“In making this statement we as 
Americans speak not through selfishness 
or fear or weakness. If we speak now it 
is with the voice of strength and with 
friendship. for mankind. It is still clear 
to me that international problems can be 
solved at the council table. 

“Tt is, therefore, no answer to the plea 
for peaceful discussion for one side to 
plead that unless they receive assurances 
beforehand that the verdict will be 
theirs, they will not lay aside their arms. 
In conference rooms, as in courts, it is 
necessary that both sides enter upon the 
discussion in good faith, assuming that 
substantial justice will accrue to both; 
and it is customary and necessary that 
they leave their arms outside the room 
where they confer. 

“T am convinced that the cause of 
world peace would be greatly advanced 
if the nations of the world were to obtain 
a frank statement relating to the present 
and future policy of governments. 


“TQECAUSE the United States, as one 
of the nations of the Western hemi- 
sphere, is not involved in the immediate 
controversies which have arisen in Eu- 
rope, I trust that you may be willing to 
make such a statement of policy to me 
as the head of a nation far removed from 
Europe in order that I, acting only with 
the responsibility and obligation of a 
friendly intermediary, may communicate 
such declaration to other nations now 
apprehensive as to the course which the 
policy of your government may take. 

“Are you willing to give assurance that 
your armed forces will not attack or in- 
vade the territory or possessions of the 
following independent nations: Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, The Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Liechten- 
stein, Luxemburg, Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Russia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Turkey, Iraq, the Arabias, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt and Iran? 

“Such an assurance clearly must ap- 
ply not only to the present day but also 
to a future sufficiently long to give every 
opportunity to work by peaceful meth- 
ods for a more permanent peace. I, 
therefore, suggest that you construe the 
word “future” to apply to a minimum 
period of assured non-aggression—ten 


years at least—a quarter of a century, 
if we dare look that far ahead. 

“If such assurance is given by your 
government, I will immediately transmit 
it to the governments of the nations I 
have named and I will simultaneously in- 
quire whether, as I am reasonably sure, 
each of the nations enumerated above 
will in turn give like assurance for trans- 
mission to you. 

“Reciprocal assurances such as I have 
outlined will bring to the world an imme- 
diate measure of relief. 

“T propose that if it is given, two 
essential problems shall promptly be dis- 
cussed in the resulting peaceful surround- 
ings, and in those discussions the Govern- 
ment of the United States will gladly 
take part. 

“The discussions which I have in mind 
relate to the most effective and immedi- 
ate manner through which the peoples 
of the world can obtain progressive re- 
lief from the crushing burden of arma- 
ment which is each day bringing them 
more closely to the brink of economic 
disaster. Simultaneously the Government 
of the United States would be prepared 
to take part in discussions looking toward 
the most practical manner of opening up 
avenues of international trade to the 
end that every nation of the earth may 
be enabled to buy and sell on equal 
terms in the world market as well as to 
possess assurance of obtaining the ma- 
terials and products of peaceful economic 
life. 

“At the same time, those governments 
other than the United States which are 
directly interested could undertake such 
political discussions as they may consider 
necessary or desirable. 

“We recognize complex world prob- 
lems which affect all humanity but we 
know that study and discussion of them 
must be held in an atmosphere of peace. 
Such an atmosphere of peace cannot 
exist if negotiations are overshadowed by 
the threat of force or by the fear of war. 


“TT THINK you will not misunderstand 
the spirit of frankness in which I 
send you this message. Heads of great 
governments in this hour are literally 
responsible for the fate of humanity in 
the coming years. They cannot fail to 
hear the prayers of their peoples to be 
protected from foreseeable chaos of war. 
History will hold them accountable for 
the lives and the happiness of all—even 
unto the least. 
“T hope that your answer will make 
it possible for humanity to lose fear and 
regain security for many years to come.” 


The AMERICAN LEGION Magazine 
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SANTA IN O. D. 


(Continued from page 32) 
Christmas picture will bring memories 
to the medical officers, nurses and pa- 
tients in Evacuation Hospital 24, and I 
should enjoy getting letters from them.” 


S AN _ ex-infantry doughboy, we 
think it is just retribution that a 
guy who once roused soldiers out of 
their slumbers should: tand in a job 
where he can be trumpeted at/ Wonder 
if such a guy’s conscience doesn't bother 
him, even after all these years, when 
the elephants get rampagious and start 
tootling in the wee small hours of the 
morning? Well, fellows, there is one 
veteran in this Legion of ours who has 
suffered and is suffering such a fate— 
as a keeper and trainer at the San 
Francisco Zoo in the Golden Gate City. 
Ladees and gentlemun !—we take great 
pleasure in introducing to you the ex- 
bugler of Company C, 115th Engineers, 
William (Bill) Behre, and if we were 
in a punning mood we might make some 
reference to a “bear” beimg in a zoo. 
At any rate, it all came about this 
way ... but first let us call your at- 
tention to the pair of pictures on page 
31 of Comrade Behre—“then,” blowing 
his sleep-disturber; and “now,” with a 
couple of his pets. Go ahead, Bill, you 
tell em: 

“Wonder if the Then and Now Gang 
would be interested in a couple of 
felines now in my charge who made their 
bow in this troubled world on a most 
momentous day—December 7, 1941? 
The enclosed snapshot shows me with 
these two cats—and what more natural 
than that I should soon after christen 
them ‘Mac’ and ‘Arthur’? They’re here 
with me at the San Francisco Zoo, 
where I serve as keeper and trainer— 
still fighting, but now with lions, tigers, 
leopards and other wild animals. 

“How come I got into this line of 
work? It’s a long story—but, leaving 
the show and carnival business in the 
fall of 1917, I entered the service and 
was sent to the 52d Company, 164th 
Depot Brigade, at Camp Funston, 


Kansas. Before enlistment, I was an 
amateur boxer and cross-city runner in 
and around St. Louis, my home town, 
and naturally, as soon as I got to camp, 
I took up boxing at the Y. M. C. A. 
hall and met some good boys from 
all over the States. 

“From Funston I was sent to Camp 
Kearney, California, and assigned to 
Company C, 115th Engineers, 4oth 
Division, and—I hope the gang will 
forgive me—was made company bugler. 
Many a night I blew fire call and got 
the whole camp out of bed, but the 
meanest thing I did was the night of a 
big all-girl show at the K. of C. build- 
ing. Most of the boys went without 
supper to get front-row seats and just 
before the show started, being on guard 
at headquarters across the street, I got 
orders to blow fire call. All I had to 
do was step near the front door and 
sound off—and believe me, the hall was 
emptied in two minutes flat. From that 
day on, every soldier wanted to get 
hold of the bugler who spoiled the show 
for him. 

“Spring of 1918, and came orders to 
move. The old 4oth Division was split 
up and sent over as replacements, al- 
though the 115th Engineers was one of 
the few units to stay together. New 
York, Liverpool and Southampton, Eng- 
land. and then across to Cherbourg, 
France—shipped to the Toul Sector, 
worked around St. Mihiel, Thiaucourt, 
Pont-a-Mousson, and we were on our 
way toward Metz when the Armistice 
was signed. 

“We did a little of all kinds of work 
around the front. I had a good bugler 
in my company, Harry ‘Windy’ West, 
a part-show man, and we put on a 
show from one dugout to another and 
it kept many boys from getting home- 
sick. Our captain. George Knutson, or- 
ganized a good minstrel troupe and we 
played wherever we found a hall. After 
the: Armistice, we moved to Karlich, 
Germany, thirty miles beyond Coblenz, 
and continued our minstrel tour. 

“Leaving the Occupied Area in June, 





naires, are not listed. 
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Free Book On 
Many Ailments 


Learn Facts On Colon And Rectal 


Troubles 


Here is good news. A new 122-page 
up-to-the-minute book on Piles, Fistula 
and related ‘rectal and colon ailments— 
will be spent free for the asking. It may 

suffering, time and 
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1919, for home, I was discharged at 
Camp Taylor, Kentucky, and back 
home again in St. Louis, where I joined 
Quentin Roosevelt Post of the Legion, 
later transferring to Atwell Lincoln 
Post. I did steeplejack work around 
St. Louis, painting smokestacks, flag- 
poles, church steeples, and also boxed 
a little. 

“After having seen California during 
my training, I started back here, stop- 
ping in Denver, where I saw a number 
of my old outfit. When I reached Cali- 
fornia, I operated a small ranch to 
raise animals for fur. Then came the 
opportunity of joining the staff here at 
the San Francisco Zoo and I’ve been 
here since. Close calls? Many of ’em, 
what with handling black panthers, 
tigers, leopards, lions and bears. I like 
my animals, but they’re just like the 
enemy—you can’t turn your back to 
them. 

“Mac and Arthur—our Pearl Harbor- 
day leopard cubs—get quite a play, for 
now we have soldiers and sailors from 
all over the States who drop in at 
the Zoo on days off before sailing for 
overseas’ service. We at the Zoo have 
target practice once a week because we 
are to be ready to guard the animals 
in case of any air raid. 

“After seeing these soldiers and sailors 
out here every day, and a camp right 
next door to the Zoo, I am getting 
itchy feet to get back into the service. 
After being a bugler, a boxer, a steeple- 
jack, and now an animal trainer, I 
feel I could take a few more chances!” 


OTORIZED during our World 

War? Hell, yes! Don’t you re- 
member those spiffy Dodge and Winton 
show-case limousines that our top of- 
ficers used; those two- and three-ton 
trucks; a handful, comparatively speak- 
ing, of motorized artillery; some few 
tanks and other engine-operated vehicles. 
But, brother, compared to this present- 
day Army, we might just as well have 
had one Model T Ford for the entire 
A, E. F. 

Even so, there were schools for chauf- 
feurs in those far-gone days and well- 
needed, we’d say, as then every person 
from ten to eighty-five years didn’t 
know how to operate an automobile 
like a demon taxi-driver. We show a 
picture taken at one of those schools— 
a rather faded snapshot that came to 
us from Harold L. Sovereign of Mas- 
sillon (Ohio) Post, whose home is at 
623 29th Street, N. W., in that Buck- 
eye city, and with the snap on page 32, 
came this account: 

“I wonder how many readers remem- 
ber the Chauffeur’s School at Fort Mon- 
roe, Virginia, during our war, or how 
many can recognize any of the embyro 
chautteurs in the snapshot I enclose? It 
was on that post that regiments of the 
Coast Artillery (in training at Camp 
Abraham Eustis, Virginia) sent some of 
<8 


They're the Jeffrey 
brothers. The Then 


and Now Gang solves 
another "whosit" mys- 
tery. Read the story 


their men to learn to drive trucks dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 19r8. Re- 
member the Quads and F. W. D.’s? 

“I was an instructor at this school 
from the first of June, 1918, until the 
end of the war. Each truck had an in- 
structor and usually three or four stu- 
dents. A string of trucks was called a 
convoy and was made up of about 
twenty units—with a second looey in 
charge of the convoy. I can recall the 
names of three of them—Lieutenants 
Moore, Mitchell and Peabody. They were 
all young men, knew each other well and, 
of course, there was great rivalry among 
them, each trying to convince the others 
that his outfit was the best. 

“Each class of students was required to 
make one night drive without lights. One 
night, two of these officers made a wager 
as to who would be the first to return— 
their respective routes and destination 
being known in advance. On the way 
back to the Fort, the two convoys were 
converging on the road that leads into 
the Fort. 

“Our leader, whose name was Binger, 
put on the gas, scattered pedestrians like 
chickens, and beat the other convoy 
leader to the intersection by a matter of 
a few yards. Of course, the whole file of 
trucks of the other convoy had to wait 
until our convoy had passed, as cutting- 
in was not permitted. Not being satisfied 
with his feat, our leader kept on speed- 
ing right into the Fort with the rest of 
us drivers in hot pursuit. Well, there was 
some calling onto the carpet the next 
morning for these young officers, and 
needless to say the stunt of racing was 
never repeated. 

“T am the man standing at the night 
of the snap I’m enclosing. The picture 
was taken some time after the incident I 
just related. At the time I was sergeant 
of the convoy, only part of which shows. 


What became of all those Fort Monroe 
chauffeurs? How about letting me know, 
gang?” 


ITATIONS are again being issued 

and this department stands ready to 
hand out a flock of ’em as rewards to 
the Legionnaires and one or two non- 
members who came so nobly to our aid 
in returning the locket (we erroneously 
called it a watch pendant) that fell from 
a mail sack in Juneau, Alaska, a couple 
of years ago. We showed it in Then 
and Now in the July issue. That locket 
is now back in the hands of its original 
owner, a son of a 1st lieutenant of our 
war, now a lieutenant colonel in our 
present Army. 

You'll recall that the locket contained 
the photographs of two American Amy 
officers, that it had been sent to us by 
Department Adjutant J. T. Petrich 
(pardon us, Tom, for having your name 
appear at Petrick!) of the Legion in 
Alaska, after it had been found by Mar- 
tin A. Lavenik of Alford John Bradford 
Post of the Legion in Juneau, where 
Lavenik is employed as Senior Post 
Office Clerk. We show the locket again. 

The July issue had scarcely been dis- 
tributed, when Legionnaire Alec Rawit- 
scher of Williston, North Dakota, sent 
a telegram, dated June 28th, to National 
Commander Lynn U. Stambaugh at Na- 
tional Headquarters in Indianapolis. The 
Company Clerk didn’t resent Rawitscher 
going over his head by sending his mes- 
sage to the National Commander, be- 
cause Lynn sent it right along to the 
Orderly Room, and we read: “Magazine 
page 33. Left Lt. Col. W. W. Jeffrey 
now in service. Right Dr. Les Jeffrey 
Cloquet Minn.” 

And believe it or not—the first re 
sponse was totally right. We say that 
because pictures of men in uniform 
that we have published often have 
brought in a varied collection of identifi- 
cations, 

That wire from Rawitscher was only 
the start of a flood of letters to us— 
and as we learned eventually, allowing 
for the time it takes for mail from 

~Alaska, to Department Adjutant Petrich. 
That Jeffrey family proved to be a fam- 
ily of soldiers and we only wish we 
The AMERICAN LEGION Magazine 
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could share with you all of the mighty 
interesting reports that came to us. 
Space restrictions, however, make it 
necessary to condense our report, but 
all of the correspondents we mention 
rate the special citation to which we 
made reference in introducing this 
subject. 

So we'll start with the letters to The 
Company Clerk and list first those who 
should be entitled to a double rating, 
having identified both men: Dr. James 
L. Stephens of Plentywood, Montana, 
who among many others told us that 
these brothers were both lieutenants of 
Company E, 164th Infantry (old Com- 
pany E of Williston, in the First North 
Dakota National Guard regiment, which 
became a part of the 41st Division); 
ex-Sergeant Howard McDonald of 1626 
Beach Avenue, Torrance, California, who 
served with Company E; W. K. Tru- 
man of Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
who commented, “This regiment served 
on the Mexican Border in 1916-1917 
and there were two Jeffreys, both lieu- 
tenants, with Company E. One was 
known as ‘Big Jeff’ and one as ‘Little 
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- = Jeff” ” and A. W. Dolph of Minot, North 
. The Dakota, who added, “I believe that the 


picture of Lieutenant Colonel William 
W. Jeffrey is one that I took of him 
when I was a photographer at Williston, 
North Dakota, many years ago.” 


t locket 
original 
t of our 


== Next in line in the two-man identifica- 
tele tion group, we find D. Knudson of the 
n Amy Bottineau Implement Company, Botti- 
> us by neau, North Dakota, who at one time 
Petrich was a member of the Legion Post in 
- ae Williston, of. which William Jeffrey is a 
gion i Past Commander. M. H. Sprague, man- 
y Mar. ager of the Marathon Finance Corpora- 
sadtenl tion at Wausau, Wisconsin, who re- 
wilh ported that a third Jeffrey, a nephew, 
. Post was also in Company E, 164th Infantry; 
age George C. Cross of 920 7th Avenue, 
on N. W., Minot, North Dakota; P. J. 
‘Rawit. Klick of 4543 Blaisdell Avenue, Minne- 
. ae apolis, Minnesota, a member of the same 
at ional regiment; C. H. Erickson, lieutenant 
at Ne colonel, Q. M. C., Office of the Quarter- 
is The master, Headquarters, Camp Chaffee, 
a h Arkansas (in our present Army), who 
heap was a lieutenant in the same company 
a“ : and a fellow member of Edgar M. 
ye “a Boyd Post of the Legion in Williston; 
dw: and Mrs. Frank Brasie, Lefor Apart- 
on ments, Dickinson, North Dalota, who 
ee. wrote that she had been raised in Wil- 
Jeftrey liston and “the boys are very dear 
friends of mine.” 
a Letters that identified Lieutenant 
A call Colonel William W. Jeffrey, now sta- 
nail tioned at Harding Field, Baton Rouge, 
lentifie Louisiana, but were not sure of the 
other officer pictured, came from S. K. 
al Fisher, vice-president of the Ramsey 
. ve y County National Bank, Devils Lake, 
fart North Dakota; Frank K. Dolph of 814 
ps North rst Street, Yakima, Washington, 
iil who commented, “Bet you 25 cents he 
teal is back in the Army,” and who would 
h we have won his bet; H. A. Brocopp, lieu- 
lagazine 
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tenant colonel, Infantry, of Bismarck, 
North Dakota; Alvin Feickert of 106% 
11th Street, N., Moorehead, Minnesota; 
L. E. Bretzke, major, Infantry, Mon- 
tana National Guard, now Post Range 
Officer at 


Fort Lewis, Washington; 
Private Harold D. Sang, Medical De- 
tachment, FitzSimons General Hospital, 
Denver, Colorado, who served under the 
former 1st Lieutenant William W. Jeffrey 
since May 21, 1929; and James F., 
Munro, major, Army Air Force, now 
at the T. T. C., Miami Beach, Florida, 
who added, “We were officers in the 
same regiment, inducted February 10, 
1941, and spent the time till about last 
January 1st with the 164th Infantry, 
34th Division, at Camp Claiborne, 
Louisiana. We, with several others, were 
unlucky enough to have been born 
about ten years too soon and were 
caught in the over age for grade rule.” 
(By that, we infer that he and the 
others were held behind when their 
regiment was shipped for overseas serv- 
ice—report has it, in the Australian 
general theater of the war.) 


UPPOSE, now, we take a look at the 

letters that Department Adjutant 
Petrich received on this subject of the 
locket found in his home town of 
Juneau, Alaska. L. R. Baird, brigadier 
general, retired, of Dickerson, North 
Dakota, identified both of the officers, 
but remembered particularly William W. 
Jeffrey. He said: “When I retired in 
1942 as Commander of the 68th Brigade 
at Camp Claiborne, Louisiana, Bill, now 
Lieutenant Colonel William W. Jeffrey, 
commanded the 1st Battalion, 164th 
(North Dakota) Infantry. This was a 
part of the 34th Division. Then the 
Division was reorganized, the 164th was 
detached and sent overseas where it is 
now a part of Task Force 6814 located 
in the vicinity of Australia—the exact 
location is not necessary. Colonel Jeffrey 
because of the age and grade rule was 
relieved and returned to Claiborne as in- 
structor. ... Jeffrey is the military name 
in Williston. Since the turn of the cen- 
tury there has always been a Jeffrey in 
Company E, and sometimes three or four 
of them.” 

Colonel J. H. Fraine of 4237 Beard 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
who commanded the Jeffrey boys’ 164th 
Infantry Regiment in World War I, also 
offered his identification. 

Along came another brother of the 
Jeffrey boys pictured—Lieutenant Colonel 
E. W. Jeffrey of Williston who reported 
that he, too, had been a member of 
Company E, 164th Infantry, having en- 
listed as a private on December 9, 1906 
and having been retired in 1940 at the 
age of 64 with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. 

Letters came to Petrich also from Dr. 
Cyril J. Glaspel of. Grafton, North 
Dakota; R. R. Holland, Game Warden 
at Fergus Falls, Minnesota; Paul E. 








ST.PETERSBURG 
WANTS 60,000 
WINJER RESIDENTS 


Although the Govern- { 
ment has taken some of 
our larger hotels for a 
weotaing center, the Sun- 
shine City still has ac- 
commodations for 60,000 
winter visitors. Fur- 
nished homes, apart- 
ments, rooming houses, 
smaller hotels, etc., are 
still available. Plan early 
to come early. For 
lets write today to G. T. 
paveupest. Mgr., Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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Talon Troubles Explained 


40-page FREE BOOK—tells facts 
about Colon Troubles, Constipation, 
Stomach Conditions, Piles, Fistula and 
other related ailments. Corrective treat- 
ments explained. Thornton & Minor 
Clinic, — * H 1287, 926 McGee, Kan- 
sas City, 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 
Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion en in a natural 
—— Ts < the weakened 
housands made happy. 

Weighs but a few ounces, is incon. 
spicuous Fesponiter - Ne stiff 
or pads. No salves or 

6.8. teow ¢ Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial to ware of imitations. Never sold in 
stores or yagenia, Wrtet today for full information and 
Free Book upture. All correspondenceconfidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 105-C State St.. Marshall, Mich. 


Asthma Mucus 


Loosened First Day 
For Thousands of Sufferers 


Choking. gasping, wheezing spasms of Bronchial 
Asthma ruin sleep and energy. Ingredients in the 
rescription _Mendace uick 5 7 through 
he blood a commo: y help loosen the thick 
even 1 ~— fh, the first day, thus aiding nature 
alliat the terrible recurring chok spasms, 
- in promoting freer breathing an 
sleep. Mendace is not a smoke, dope, or in, 
Just pleasant, tasteless palliating table 
have helped thousands of sufferers. Iron clad 
guerentee~seeney back unless completely satis- 
actory. Ask your druggist for Mendace today. 
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The Four Horsemen 
ride again 


AR HAS ONCE AGAIN loosed the 

Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse upon the world... fire, famine, 
sword, and pestilence. 


In the last war, the most deadly of 
these was pestilence. And today, in 
Europe and Asia, there is already a war- 

time rise in Tuberculosis . .. the dread 





TB that kills more people between 15 
and 45 than any other disease. 


You can help prevent a wartime rise 
of TB in our country — by buying 
Christmas Seals today...and using 
them every day from now to Christmas, 
They fight Tuberculosis. 


BUY 
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Gloss of Larimore, North Dakota, Jacob 
Losk of Silver Bow Post, Butte, Mon- 
tana; and Mrs, Brasie and P. J. Klick, 
who wrote to The Company Clerk, re- 
ported also to Adjutant Petrich. 

A number of the writers explained the 
mystery of the locket having been found 
in Juneau by telling Petrich and us that 
William W. Jeffrey’s son, Jack, had spent 
some time in Alaska in mining oper- 
ations, that the locket may have been 
sent to him there and escaped from the 
package. How about the following for 
confirmation ?—a letter from Mrs. Helen 
Hardy of Fairview, Montana: 

“I was so thrilled when my attention 
was called to the pictures in the July 
issue of The American Legion Magazine. 
The guy with the tricky collar ornaments 
is none other than my Dad, then 1st 
Lieutenant W. W. Jeffrey, Company E, 
164th Infantry (home address, Willis- 
ton, North Dakota), now lieutenant 
colonel at the Air Field at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. The other fellow is his brother, 
then 2d Lieutenant L. (Les) A. Jeffrey, 
with the same outfit, now Dr. L. A. 
Jeffrey, Cloquet, Minnesota. 

“There were only two lockets, such as 
the one shown in the Legion Magazine— 
one that I still have and the other that 
was lost by my brother, J. W. (Jack) 
Jeffrey, whose address is 4346 8th, N. E., 
Seattle, Washington. Ask around Juneau, 
for a good many people know him there 
as he was with the A. J. Mine for a few 
years and later with the Alaskan Game 
Commission. My last letter from him, 
you might be interested to know, stated 
he has volunteered for service, with 
Stated preference for Alaskau duty as he 
feels he knows the country up there— 
so in time maybe he can call and thank 
you personally for your trouble in help- 
ing him find so priceless a keepsake.” 

Dr. L. A. Jeffrey wrote Tom Petrich 
thanking him for sending the locket to us 
for reproduction and added, “I, per- 
Sonally, lay no claim to the locket other 
than admit the likeness of myself, but 
DECEMBER, 1042 
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if the locket was prized before, boy, oh, 
boy, how it will be guarded now.” And 
in his letter to us, he said, “Having been 
away from Cloquet for three weeks, upon 
returning I found a letter from my 
brother, Lieutenant Colonel William W. 
Jeffrey, stating: ‘Look on page 33 of 
American Legion Magazine for July.’ My 
first thought was that the heat down 
South must be getting him, he knowing 
that I am a Past Commander and active 
member of the Cloquet American Legion 
Post, and telling me to read my favorite 
magazine. But what a shock I received 
upon complying with his request. .. . 
The locket I believe belongs to my 
nephew Jack. . . .” 


ND an excerpt or two from a mighty 
fine letter that came from Colonel 
Jeffrey: “The pictures, as I remember, 
were taken in the fall of 1917 just before 
we left for overseas. It is interesting to 
note how well you and your fellow-work- 
ers figured things out. We were both 
officers in the 164th Infantry, 41st Divi- 
sion. . . . Thank you for the copies of 
the letters you received. It was a real 
thrill to see the photos in the magazine 
but more of a thrill to read the many 





letters written by my former comrades. 

“A few things merit attention: General | 
L. R. Baird, my former Brigade Com- | 
mander, writes, ‘When I saw the pictures | 
my first thought was, “What have the | 
Jeffrey boys done now/”’ It seems that | 
when my brother and I were in uniform 
we did look somewhat alike and I was 
forever being called on the carpet for 
something he had done—or was it the 
other way around? Treumann of Grand 
Forks, a fellow officer, writes of the 
‘Two Jefis—Big Jeff and Little Jeff.’ In 
fact there were Three Jeffs on the 
Border: Big Jeff (my brother E. W. 
Jeffrey, now retired), Little Jeff (the 
other brother, Dr. L. A. Jeffrey), and 
just plain Jeff, who was myself... . I 
have received many personal letters from 





former comrades and friends. I have 
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Assets 


Cash on hand and on deposit 

Accounts receivable ... 

Inventories : 

Invested funds 

Permanent investment: 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust 

Fund : 

Office building, Washington, D. C., 
less depreciation : 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment, 
less depreciation 

Deferred charges . 


$ 364,426.44 
91,767.57 

. 151,209.62 
2,690,822.58 


217,019.22 


124,304.31 


43,920.34 
35,802.81 


$3,719,272.89 


Liabilities, Deferred Revenue 
and Net Worth 


Current liabilities . $ 
Funds restricted as to use.... 
Deferred revenue 
Permanent trust: 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust 
Fund 
Net worth: 
Restricted capital 
Unrestricted capital 


81,228.46 
49,326.86 
312,589.65 
217,019.22 


$2,663,318.00 
395,790.70 3,059,108.70 


$3,719,272.89 
Frank E. SamMvue., National Adjutant 
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if a member of your family is 
in the Army, Navy or Air Corps 
of the United States. tt can 
also be displayed by Churches, 
Lodges, Schools and Business 
Houses in Honor of Members 
in the Armed Forces. Includes 
Nurses. 

A Blue Star on a White panel in a field of Red. One Star 

for each member in the Service. Satin with yellow fringe. 

No. 21 Size 7xll",ea...50¢ No. 24 Size 12x18", ea. .$1.00 

No. 23 Size 10x15", ea... %5¢ No. 25 Size 15x24", ea... $1.58 

Prices include 1 to 5 stars—also guid stars if required 
Order Direct from This Ad. Money Refunded If Not Satisfied 
Sermce Flags tor Lodge Heth Churches etc mode to order Send fer prce bet. 
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always read Then and Now as it has 
always been interesting but I never ex- 
pected to play such an important role 
in it. 

“I have written my son, Jack, in 
Seattle. In one letter I asked that the 
locket be returned to me, but you can 
send it to Jack should you so desire.” 

We acted upon the latter suggestion 
and were rewarded with a fine letter 
from Jack Jeffrey from which we lift 
the following: 

“T received the lost locket of the 
Jeffrey ‘boys’ and the copies of letters 
you received, I am so glad to have the 
locket again—although I believe it was 
a stroke of good luck for my Father and 
Uncle Les to have had it lost, a case of 
‘having your cake and eating it, too.’ 

“You asked for information regarding 
the locket and its loss. Here goes: I 
remember the locket very well—in fact 
I remember wearing it around my neck 
when I was a little fellow. You see I was 
quite a soldier-boy even then. As to its 
origin, I know nothing. I was a bit too 
small during the year *17 to remember 
much, as I had been born in 1915! Dur- 
ing the course of years the locket was 
moved from place to place and as to 
when it disappeared, that also is a blank. 
All I remember is my Mother telling me 
the locket was mine and that I had had 
it for quite some time. If my Mother 
were living, I am sure she could help out 
on the mystery. 

“Here is my guess: I went up North 
with only a small pack on my back and 


after I was settled, my other belongings 
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followed me. { believe one of my Auny 
must have found the locket in her hom 
and knowing it was mine, sent it to im 
in Alaska, probably enclosing it in » 
ordinary envelope. During the trip & 
Juneau, the locket must have worked i 
way out of the envelope and thus wy 
found loose in the mail sack in Juneay 
“Having a wife and daughter, m 
classification for service in the present 
war was 3-A, but several months ago | 
requested that I be placed in 1-A. That 
request was granted, I have passed my 
physical examination and am expecting 
to be in uniform almost any day now.” 
That ends the story of the lost locket, 
But the Jeffrey tradition of militay 
service will go on and perhaps young 
Miss Jeffrey (Jack Jeffrey’s daughter) 
will be wearing the locket which he 
father wore when he was a baby during 
World War I—or a similar locket. 


E veterans of the earlier A. E, F. 
thought we had a tough time try. 
ing to learn about the money of the 
countries in which we found ourselves— 
shillings, francs, marks, rupees, liras, as 
the case may have been—but think of 
the poor lads who are now in uniform! 
And won’t our younger comrades wel- 
come with open arms the good old U. §. 
dollar and four- and two-bit pieces and 
dimes and nickels and pennies, once they 
get back home again—we hope soon! 
While on the subject of money, here is 
a good dollar-bill story that came from 
Robert J. Cartledge, Jr., of Greenwood, 
South Carolina, who writes on the letter- 








"One good thing about bein’ up here, Joe—we're safe from torpedoes!" 
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head of the Office of Judge of Probate, 
Greenwood County: 

“In discussing with a friend several 
days ago various unusual service inci- 
dents, I mentioned the fact that I sup- 
pose I am the only World War veteran 
who has the distinction of still having in 
his possession the first dollar paid to him 
as a soldier in the United States Army. 

“The dollar bill which I have has this 
notation in pencil on it: ‘Paid to me on 
July 22, 1918—the first dollar received 
by me in the U. S. Army.’ 

“In being paid for the first time at 
Camp Jackson by Arthur W. Chairsell, 
Capt., Inf., N.A., I asked Captain Chair- 
sell to please hand me the dollar bill on 
top of the pile. He looked at me and 
asked why. I told him then that if he 
ever saw me again I would have the first 
dollar ever paid to me by Uncle Sam. He 
complied with my request. 

“Captain Chairsell said that he hoped 
we would meet again sometime. I heard 
later that he was promoted to major, but 
have heard nothing from him directly 
since July, 1918. I wonder if he is still a 
major, still alive, and where he is?” 


OPE of recovering a valued war 

souvenir is expressed in a letter 
from Alfred C. Ramsey of Route 3, Mul- 
hall, Oklahoma. We direct particularly 
the attention of a veteran of the same 
name to Ramsey’s epistle: 

“On a troop train bound from Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, to Camp Greenleaf, 
Georgia, during June, 1919, I was de- 
tailed for K. P. duty and when the gang 
unloaded after the breakfast chow, the 
mess sergeant, cooks and K. P.’s took 
the cooking equipment to the Q. M. C. 
depot at Greenleaf. I turned in also my 
fatigue uniform that I had worn from 
Brest, France, and in the pocket of that 
fatigue jacket there was a jack knife 
that I prized. It has been twenty-three 
years since that happened but I wonder 
if any of the Q. M. boys may have found 
the knife and still has it. I got the knife 
from a friend before entering the Army 
in 1918 and certainly would like to re- 
cover it. 

“IT also would like to hear from a 
buddy whose name was the same as mine 
—Alfred C. Ramsey, who was in the 
Field Artillery at Camp Lewis, Washing- 
ton. He had come from somewhere in 
Vermont. I would like to tell him that 
while in France, as a private with Bat- 
tery B, 318th Field Artillery, I received 
a letter that was intended for him, but 
it followed me, instead. Unfortunately I 
lost the letter and never got the name 
or address of the writer.” 


OW about our uniformed old-tim- 

ers who may be in their 1917-18 
camps, sending some snapshots showing 
what main parts of the camps look like 
now. Such pictures would interest many 
of us. The idea came from a snapshot 
recently sent by a sergeant who recog- 
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nized a company street of 1917, shown 
in Then and Now, as the very same 
street in which he is now quartered. 
We'll use the picture soon. 


HE trend toward suspension of out- 

fit reunions “for the duration” con- 
tinues—and now that the group of 
Armistice Day reunions for 1942 have 
been held, this Outfit Notices column is 
shrinking rapidly. Many outfits are 
maintaining contact and keeping their 
rosters active through publications, bul- 
letins, letters and other means, looking 
forward to the time when “Victory Re- 
unions” can be held. 

One of the older and larger organiza- 
tions, the World War Tank Corps Asso- 
ciation, through its National Adjutant, 
E. J. Price, of 130 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, announces that the ex- 
Tank Corps men have also deferred re- 
unions until the war ends. He advises, 
however, that the national organization 
and the local battalions are “still doing 
business in maintaining contacts,” through 
his office, and that Claude J. Harris, 
817% West 43d Street, Los Angeles, 
California, chairman of the Organization 
Committee, is continuing his job of 
establishing new Battalions in the larger 
cities throughout the country. 

Details of the following reunions and 
other activities may be obtained from 
the Legionnaires listed: 


6TH Div. Assoc., Sec. 1, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
—Regular quarterly meeting, Dec. 19. Annual 
election, Christmas party, eats and dance. No 
charge. Sam S. Smithyman, pres., 3201 Cantera 
Av., Glendale, Calif. 

Soc. or 28TH Drv.—All ex-Keystoners invited 
to join, and contact old comrades. Lambert J. 
Sullenberger, natl. v. p., 525 S. Lime St., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

30TH Div. History—Copies available through 
E. A. Murphy, c/o Old Hickory Pub. Co., 
Lepanto, Ark. 

77tH Div. AEF—Special Div. World War 
service medal may be purchased from Walter 
J. Baldwin, exec. secy., 28 E. 39th St.. New 
York City. 

Co. B, 3p Orecon and 162p Inr.—43d annual 
reunion-banquet, Portland, Ore., Mar. 6, 1943. 
R. E. McEnany, 1101 NW Hoyt St., Portland. 

307TH INF.—25th anniversary reunion din- 
ner-dance, auspices 307th Inf. Post, A. L., Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, Dec. 5. Herman M. 
Kahn, P. C., 28 E. 39th St., New York City. 

13TH Ry. ENcrs.—1l4th annual _ reunion, 
Aurora, Ill., June 18-20, 1943. Jas. A. Elliott, 
721 E. 21st St., Little Rock, Ark. 

25TH Encrs.—All veterans invited to join 
revived 25th Engrs. Assoc. For details, write to 
Cameron K. McCormick, 2346 N. 6th St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Brey. A, 124TH F. A.—24th annual reunion, 
Springfield, Il, Jan. 9. L. E. Head, Reisch 
So or Emmett Rebok, 800 S. 9th St., Spring- 


eid. 

Q.M.C., Fort SLocum—Proposed reunion and 
organization. Write M. Vernon Bendet, 87 Peck 
Av., Newark, N. J. 

Base Hosp. 1 ( BELLEVUE Unrr), Vichy—Well- 
illustrated history, $2.50. Order from Dr. Anna 

Tijomsland, 821 Bergen Av., Jersey City, 


+ 

Base Hosp. 98—Proposed reunion and or- 
ganization of veterans. Walter T. Togni, P. O. 
Box 872, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Base Hosp. 101—For roster, send names and 
addresses to Lee E. McDermet, P. O. Box 271, 
Denver, Colo. 

Reserve MatutetT Vet. Assoc.—To complete 
new roster, closing Jan. 1, send in correct ad- 
dresses of yourself and known buddies to J. E. 
Daily, natl. secy., 1292 Chalmers Av., Detroit, 
Mich. Proposed 1943 reunion, Norwalk, Ohio, 
June 12-13. 

Parts Post No. 1, A. L., New York Group— 
Headquarters for Paris Post members have been 
established at the 77th Div. Assoc. Clubhouse, 
28 E. 39th St.. New York City—for the dura- 
tion. Dinner and meeting, Dec. 9, 7 p. m. Jack 

. Specter, liaison offcr., 180 Riverside Dr., 


New York City. Joun J. Noi 
The Company Clerk 














Getting Up Nights 
Makes Many Feel Old 


Do you feel older than are or suffer from 
Getting Up Nights, Backache 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS 


When you want to buy merchan- 
dise or services, look around your 
neighborhood for a Legionnaire 
who can supply your needs. 
You'll probably have no trouble 
finding one . . . 239,461 Legion- 
naires own retail business; 81,317 
Legionnaires are doctors, lawyers, 
or engineers with their own names 
on the doors of their offices. 


It's neighborly—and good busi- 
ness, tool—to do business with 
other Legionnaires whenever you 
can. 


BUY AMERICAN LEGION 











Can’t Keep 
Grandma In 
Her Chair 


She’s as Lively as a Youngster— 
Now her Backache is Better _ 

Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired kidneys. . } 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. . : 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, i puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. Frequent or 
scanty passages with smarting and burning some- 
times shows there is something wrong with your 
kidneys or bladder. : 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 
Doan’s Pills. 
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Chairman Vernon G. Steedman presenting the ten thousand dollar 
MacArthur Fund check to Major General Henry C. Pratt, United States Army 


Legionnaires from Departments all over the continental United 
States, engaged as civilians in construction work for the Army 
on Trinidad, organized a Post and quickly found an objective 
to work for in the establishment of the MacArthur Fund 


HE island of Trinidad, off the 

northeastern tip of South Amer- 

ica has taken on a new interest 

for Americans generally in the 
past couple of years, following the tak- 
ing over of certain sections of this Brit- 
ish possession by the United States Gov- 
ernment, in connection with the war 
effort. With hundreds of Americans from 
all parts of the nation engaged in the 
construction of an important base for 
the United States Army at Fort Read 
in the interior of the island, World War 
One veterans in the group got together 
in February of this year and organized 
Defense Post of the Legion, which sub- 
sequently became a Post in the Depart- 
ment of Puerto Rico. 

As Commander the Post chose James 
T. Cluster, Sr., a Baltimore, Maryland, 
Legionnaire, and under him the Post 
at once made plans to formulate a ci- 
vilian defense organization in case of 
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enemy attack before the various Army 
and Navy installations on the island 
made it a hornet’s nest which the Axis 
forces operating in the West Indies 
would give a wide berth. That has now 
been accomplished. 

The Post organized a General Doug- 
ias MacArthur Fund, setting a goal of 
ten thousand dollars for a purse which 
would be sent to the head of the Amer- 
ican forces in the far Pacific to be used 
at his discretion for such things as his 
men might need. On April 19th, just 167 
years after the Battle of Lexington, the 
campaign got under way. In a few weeks 
the Post raised this amount among the 
American personnel on the island, turn- 
ing it over to Major General Henry C. 
Pratt, U. S. A., for dispatch to General 
MacArthur. 

Vernon G. Steedman, who was for 
years active in the Westchester County, 
New York, Legion organization, was 


chairman of the committee which did 
this outstanding job. and his assistants 
included Legionnaires Sam A. Parrish, 
C. Eggert, H. Dwyer. C. C. Scott, T. H 
Bower, E. L. Flynn, W. H. Lawrence, 
T. W. Langston, Stanley Funk, J. B. 
Maguire Joseph Maxwell, C. H. Goff and 
A. Thornton. 

A second Legion Post on this famous 
island is in process of formation among 
civilian and naval personnel engaged in 
the preparation of American naval in 
stallations. It 1s interesting to note that 
the island was discovered by Columbus 
in 1496 and has been in the hands of 
the British for the last 145 years. 


The English bulidog 


mascot of Defense Post 
The AMERICAN LEGION Marasia 
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S E F IceE 
Greyhound brings selectees to examination 


Centers, speeds troop movements, tokes men in 
vniform on furloughs, carries wor workers to jobs. 


APOUND OF RUBEERDGOES: 


this far by private auto 
this for by 
Motor Bus 


SAVING 


Normally, buses carry each passenger 334 times 
8 for os private autos, per pound of rubber— 
Ore now bettering even this amazing record. 


A wartime fleet of Greyhound buses today 
serves more than 65,000 miles of highway 
routes—miles lined with the grandest 
scenery that ever gladdened the eyes of a 
nation fighting for life. 


Scenery—in wartime? Emphatically! Eye- 
filling, soul-satisfying scenery! Rugged cliffs 
made of smelters and stacks . .. white cataracts 
from the spillways of power dams . . . man- 
made canyons of iron ore . . . mountains of 
new-harvested grain . . . harbors bustling with 
ships . . . clouds of planes in V- formation. 
Most thrilling of all are the endless ranks of 
fighting men pouring into military centers, 
by highway, from every city, town and farm 
community of America. 


The highways have never worked so bara 
or so effectively as they now work to guara 
the nation’s life. Doing their share of thi. 
job, Greyhound buses today carry a bal 
more passengers than ever before... 4 
the great majority of these people are é 
uniform, in war production or in oth 
essential occupations. 


Every American who travels can help Grey 
hound better serve America now, thi 
winter—by avoiding trips at, Christmas 
New Year's—and’ by confining neo 
trips to the mid-week days. 


You've been fine about accepting wat 
time travel inconveniences with a smile, 
Please keep it up! 





TO MILLIONS of smokers, to 
many of your friends, Christmas isn’t 
quite complete without a gift 

of Camels. Make it complete with 

a carton {/eft}—the famous Camel 
Christmas Carton of 10 packs 

of 20’s that says “Merry Christmas” 
in every flavorful puff. It’s ready 

to give, handsomely packaged, with 


HERE’S ANOTHER WAY to give space for your holiday greeting. 


hours—days—of Camel’s milder, 
tastier smoking pleasure—the 

Camel Holiday House containing 
four boxes of the popular flat fifties 
{200 cigarettes}. This gay gift package 
{below}, with space for your 
Christmas message, makes any 

other wrapping unnecessary. 


HE’LL BE PROUD to receive, 
you'll be proud to present this 
Christmas-packaged pound 
canister of mild, tasty, cooler- 
burning Prince Albert Smoking 
Tobacco {below}. The National 
Joy Smoke always gets a joyous 
welcome—so rich-looking in 

its Christmas jacket—richer- 
tasting in his pipe! 
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It’s fun to give Camels for Christ- 
mas because you know your gift will be so 


Yours for a lads of yours in the service...over iegpe 


° Es there. For cigarettes are their favorite gi 

good Christmas_— ; Cenk sontadenie ieee 
Me all your friends this Christmas with Camels. 

and the very best PRINCE ALBERT. Give him Prince Albert if 
Ling pl Ph. dhetlhetls ecothiaateyte bake the 
in smo Ing pleasure New Year. Whether he’s at camp, at sea, or | 
at home, he’ll welcome the National Joy ~ 

Smoke, For mild, cool, tasty smoking, there’s 

no other tobacco quite like Prince Afbert. 








